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Make the simplest home meal a tradi- 
tional rite . . . expressive of settled lives 
walled around with peace and security! 
A meal of beauty, harbored in a sea of 
candlelight! 


That’s the kind of home atmosphere 
in which a taste for the simpler, sweeter 
pleasures of life is most likely to develop: 
Home to which the young people turn 
naturally for sociability and entertain- 
ment... for their Coke parties, fun fests 
and snacks after the dance or game! 


Taperlites* help to weave a spell of warmth, 
color and friendliness . . . help to lift everyday 
surroundings to the emotional level of story- 
book charm, underscoring the rich satisfac- 
tions of artistic home living where order and 
dignity rule in all social relationships. 


WG éBaumer 


CANDLE CO., INC. 


CANDLE CRAFTSMEN FOR NEARLY 100 YEARS 


SYRACUSE BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
MONTREAL LOS ANGELES 


IA 


Buy TAPERLITES in a range of popular colors 
and 4 graceful sizes at your nearest store. Recog- 
nize them by the handy Two-Pack container and 
by the exclusive FIRM-FIT end that is easier to 
place and holds the TAPERLITE proudly erect. 


*Registered Trademark 
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Optimism in East Asia 

Though as far apart as New Delhi and Eighth Army 
Headquarters in Korea, U. §. Ambassador to India 
Chester Bowles and Supreme Court Justice William 
O. Douglas recently gave similar appraisals of the free 
world’s anti-Communist struggle in Asia. Mr. Bowles 
found militant communism steadily losing ground in 
Indo-China, Malaya, Burma and the Philippines. At the 
same time he stressed the importance of raising Asiatic 
living standards. Perhaps more striking were the ob- 
servations of Justice Douglas. His present views seem 
to be slightly contradictory of the ideology he prop- 
agated in his recent book, Beyond the High Himala- 
yas. Where he once felt that “the Red tide would ebb” 
only when “we become obsessed with winning by ideas 
of freedom rather than by dollars and guns,” he now 
lauds the UN military effort in Korea. The UN inter- 
vention there, he stated, saved South Korea from com- 
munism and also prevented the vast Asiatic rice bowl 
of Indo-China, Thailand and Burma from falling into 
Communist hands. Justice Douglas seems also to have 
revised his opinion of the Nationalist regime on For- 
mosa. It is doing a “fine and valiant job not only in its 
struggle against communism but in its program of so- 
cial reconstruction.” It is encouraging that a man of 
Justice Douglas’ position and influence should take a 
broader view of the anti-Communist struggle. Un- 
questionably, we must acquaint Asiatics with what 
freedom means to us. Unless we first meet force with 
force, however, we shall have no access to spread our 
ideas among the would-be victims of the USSR. If 
Asiatics mistake our military venture in Korea for 
imperialism, then every means we have, public and 
private, should be employed to convince them of our 
real purposes. 


Excommunicated Reds are worried 

Barrett McGurn, Rome correspondent of the New 
York Herald Tribune, reported on September 2 that 
the official bulletin of the Diocese of Rome had pub- 
lished instructions to priests on how they were to re- 
ceive back into the Church’s communion those who 
had been excommunicated by the June 30, 1949 decree 
of the Holy Office. That decree (Am. 7/30/49, p. 475) 
excommunicated those who “freely and_ willingly” 
joined the Coiniounist party, supported Communist 
activities or read the Communist press. Though the 
decree “against any formal adherence to Communist 
ideas and activity” still stands in all its severity, a 
priest can now give absolution without further for- 
mality if he is convinced “in a prudently severe way” 
that the former Communist did not act with full free- 
dom. If it is apparent that the ex-Communist did act 
freely and willingly, he can be absolved only after 
he has repaired, by means of a public repudiation, any 
public scandal he has caused. These instructions, says 
Mr. McGurn, “follow constant indications that .. . 
the excommunication . . . has had deep psychological 
repercussions among Soviet sympathizers in this coun- 
try.” Psychological results don’t happen overnight, of 
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course, and it will take time for the Holy Office’s stern 
action to reap its full effect. But far from “increasing 
the likelihood of a schism in Catholic ranks,” as the 
Nation editorialized on July 23, 1948, it now appears 
that the Church’s severity is slowly healing the schism 
in the minds of those who deludedly thought that they 
could be at the same time Communists and practising 
Catholics. 


Maritime security program 

A little more than two years ago the Coast Guard 
undertook what seemed at the time the extremely 
difficult job of making U. S. docks and ships safe from 
subversion. The job turned out to be easier than anyone 
anticipated. All told, about 500,000 seamen and long- 
shoremen have been screened for security risks. Only 
3,700 workers were denied clearance, and of these 
1,200 have since been given a clean bill of health by 
special appeal boards composed of representatives of 
maritime labor, management and the Coast Guard. 
About 500 cases are pending. Except for the National 
Union of Marine Cooks and Stewards and Harry 
Bridges’ International Longshoremen and Warehouse- 
men’s Union—both regarded as Communist-dominated 
—the unions involved have wholeheartedly cooperated 
with the Coast Guard. Authorized by the Magnuson 
Act in 1950, the security program has been carried 
through despite legal attacks on the law initiated by 
the Marine Cooks. That dubious organization has also 
filed a formal protest with the UN against the screen- 
ing program. Chances are small that this obstruction- 
ism will undo the fine work already accomplished by 
the Coast Guard, or put a stop to future efforts to en- 
sure loyal service by all those who work on U. S. docks 
and ships. 


Foreign policy in the election campaign 

How conscious is the American electorate of foreign- 
policy issues? Are the people in favor of the Adminis- 
tration’s policy of “containment?” How far do they 
think we should go in building up our strength? Of 
the cross section of the American people to which these 
questions were put by a Roper poll, as reported in the 
New York Herald Tribune on September 8, only 14 
per cent were unwilling or unable to express an opinion 
on foreign policy. Of the remainder, 65 per cent were 
in agreement with the broad outlines of the present 
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Administration’s policy. Only 9 per cent were for all- 
out war as soon as we are strong enough. The remain- 
ing 12 per cent were willing to compromise with Rus- 
sia. Despite the heavy majority in agreement with the 
Administration’s general approach to the problem of 
Russia and Communist expansionism, not all of these 
are willing to stomach continued Government regula- 
tion of our economic life. Nor are they satisfied with 
the way things are going in Korea. 

Would you still feel we should build up our 
strength and keep so strong Russia won't dare to 
start war, if it means: 

No _ YEs 
% % 
Drafting young men for a year or two 
_ for the next thirty years .............. 9 56 
/ Keeping Government control over 
wages, prices and economic life for the 
SE NEG 6 o6cn'skdneerenndases 22 43 
Fighting small wars (like Korea) around 
cc cnkschabibewekhxviones 39 86.26 
Thus the report points up a curious paradox in Ameri- 
can thinking on meeting the Communist threat. We 
are willing to draft our manpower but unwilling to 
draft economic resources for the same purpose. We 
favor containment but shrink from other Koreas. This 
inconsistency bespeaks a frustration which is bound to 
have a serious effect on the November elections. 


. .» the Korean war 

A Gallup poll published on the same day in the New 
York World Telegram & Sun accentuates this perplexity 
over foreign policy. It reported that 67 per cent of 
those asked thought General Eisenhower could cope 
with the Korean war better than Governor Stevenson. 
The assumption must be either that the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff have not been given a free hand or that Ike’s 
judgment is better than theirs. Yet in Kansas City on 
August 21, when asked to comment on the widespread 
feeling that we should “go out to win” in Korea, Eisen- 
hower implied that he had no plans for tackling the 
problem differently and that, given the circumstances, 
he had to agree with the Administration’s present 
policy. The policy of containment, as Walter Lippmann 
pointed out on September 9 in the Herald Tribune, 
cannot rid the world of communism. No one really 
has any “plan” to accomplish that purpose. 
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Immigration as foreign policy 

President Truman, still not satisfied with VU. S. im- 
migration policies, appointed on September 4 a special 
Commission on Immigration and Naturalization which 
is to submit a report by January 1, with a view to not 
letting “the problem remain where the Congress left 
it” with the passage—over his veto—of the McCarran- 
Walter bill. (Rt. Rev. Msgr. John O’Grady was ap- 
pointed to the Commission.) There was some sena- 
torial criticism of the President's action, on the grounds 
that the Senate itself could very well make such a 
study, if indeed it were needed. Unfortunately, it is 
needed. Even many Senators do not seem to have 
grasped the truth that our immigration policy is not 
merely a humanitarian affair that looks to the good 
of the immigrants and well-being of this country. Im- 
migration policy is really part of our foreign policy. On 
an admirable Georgetown University TV Forum (Sep- 
tember 7), the Chairman (John W. Gibson) and the 
two members (Edward M. O’Connor and Harry N. 
Rosenfield ) of the recently disbanded Displaced Per- 
sons Commission underlined the pertinent and little- 
known fact that over 70 per cent of the 440,000 refugees 
admitted to the United States under the DP Act were 
born in countries now occupied or dominated by the 
USSR. These hundreds of thousands have written 
literally millions of letters back to relatives and friends. 
Those letters get through, even behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. And what do the letters say? They say that the 
United States is still the land of hope and freedom and 
that the United States has been practical in its desire to 
bring liberation to the oppressed. If the President's 
new commission can succeed in waking our legislators 
to the international implications of our immigration 
policies, a truly liberalized policy might be devised. 


Whither Mr. Lewis? 

The public will soon know whether the present 
quiet on the coal front is only a lull before the usual 
storm or an indication that Mr. Lewis’ negotiations 
with the industry are proceeding toward an amicable 
conclusion. The contract with the Northern bituminous 
operators expires on September 21, and the agreements 
with the Southern bituminous and the anthracite 
mines ten days later. So far Mr. Lewis has not pub- 
licized his demands. He is rumored to have asked the 
anthracite industry, which is concentrated in Penn- 
sylvania, for a 20-cent-an-hour boost in the royalties 
paid to the union’s welfare fund. The companies are 
now contributing 30 cents a ton. From the soft-coal 
industry, Mr. Lewis is said to be seeking a wage in- 
crease—the basic daily wage is now $16.85—and a 
share-the-production plan similar to the one now pre- 
vailing in anthracite. According to this plan, the 
amount of coal to be dug in any given week is prorated 
among all the companies in the industry, with the 
result that every miner has the same amount of work. 
For some time now, many soft-coal miners have been 
working only two or three days a week, whereas those 
employed in the “captive mines,” (those owned by 
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the steel companies ) have been working a full five-day 
week. The steel companies are in no mood to buy Mr. 
Lewis’ spread-the-work scheme, since it would oblige 
them to go into the open market, at added expense, 
to buy coal which their own mines can easily supply. 
There is also the possibility that such a scheme might 
run full tilt against Federal anti-trust laws. With almost 
a three-month supply of coal above ground, Mr. Lewis 
may have a difficult time persuading the soft-coal in- 
dustry to see things his way. A strike would have to 
be cruelly protracted before it would seriously hurt 
anybody but the miners. 


Teamsters cut corners 

In the vast field of U. S. labor, what happened over 
the past several months at the Bradley Field, Conn., 
plant of the Brown Equipment and Manufacturing 
Company is of small consequence. It is of grave con- 
sequence, however, to all trade-union leaders, whether 
they realize it or not. The Bradley Field plant is a 
new one. When it was opened, two AFL unions, the 
Teamsters and the Machinists, both of which had con- 
tracts with the parent company, claimed jurisdiction 
over the new employes and wanted their respective 
contracts extended to cover them. When the company 
hesitated between the rival demands, the Machinists 
set about in an orderly way to sign up the new workers 
and petition for a National Labor Relations Board elec- 
tion. Spurning such democratic procedures, the Team- 
sters backed their demand on the employer with a 
strike at another of his plants. The employer took the 
hint and signed with the Teamsters. Though the action 
must have been repugnant, the Machinists filed an 
unfair labor practice charge against the Teamsters, 
accusing their brother union of forcing the employer to 
extend a union-shop contract illegally. On September 
2, NLRB handed down its decision. It found the Team- 
sters guilty as charged and ordered the union to restore 
to all the employes of the new plant the $25 initiation 
fee and dues for seven months which they had been 
coerced into paying. That is the sort of case which has 
convinced many people in this country that our trade 
unions cannot be trusted to manage their affairs with- 
out some governmental supervision. It is the sort of 
case, too, which justifies Governor Stevenson’s position 
on the need for retaining certain disciplinary features 
of Taft-Hartley. It is the sort of case, finally, which 
labor leaders tend to dismiss much too casually. 


Eliminating job discrimination 

The report by the N. Y. State Commission against 
Discrimination on its activities in 1951 shows the 
Commission engaged in much more positive action 
than its title might indicate. While a great deal of its 
work consists, of course, in the investigation of alleged 
discriminatory practices by employers, unions, em- 
ployment agencies, etc., the Commission takes very 
seriously its task of educating the public to respect the 
civil rights of others. In fact, its first step in the han- 
dling of a complaint is educational—discussion with the 


employer and adjustment of the complaint by concilia- 
tion. The Commission prefers to have the offender 
conform with the law because he realizes the value 
of fair employment practices rather than for fear of 
a public hearing and possible court action. Of 68 cases 
in 1951 in which the complainant was sustained by the 
Commission, 67 were settled by adjustment, only one 
being ordered for a hearing. A total of 244 cases was 
filed with the Commission, which found “no probable 
cause” for the specific complaint in 164 of them. In 36 
cases, however, other discriminatory patterns were 
found and eliminated by adjustment. While thus safe- 
guaiding the citizen’s right to work, the Commission 
carries on an educational program to encourage youth 
(and older people, too) to train or prepare them- 
selves for lines of work previously closed to them 
through discrimination. An important feature of the 
educational program is the setting up of Community 
Councils composed of citizens interested in spreading 
knowledge of the law and its purposes. With both 
our Presidential candidates stressing the role of the 
States, rather than of the Federal Government, in 
FEPC legislation, the New York Commission’s report 
makes timely reading. It may be obtained free from 
the Commission, 270 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 


Naguib’s mailed fist 

Gen. Mohammed Naguib, the patriot who recently 
compelled Egypt's King Farouk to abdicate, has 
learned fast that you cannot send a boy on a man’s 
errand. On September 7 he ruthlessly brushed aside 
Premier Aly Maher, the one Egyptian politician who 
had had his confidence, and took up the reins of gov- 
ernment himself. Progres: toward internal reforms un- 
der the cautious Maher had been too slow for the im- 
petuous soldier. Naguib had no alternative. When he 
first appeared on the scene during the July coup, he 
made it clear that he intended to leave affairs of state in 
the hands of politicians, while he and his military junta 
directed a clean-up of public life from the palace down. 
He promised to return to comparative anonymity as an 
Army Officer after the general elections, to be held next 
February. He soon found out, however, that neither 
political purges nor land reform in Egypt will be 
accomplished until someone begins swinging a mailed 
fist. Aly Maher had temporized. The Wafd, Egypt's 
strongest party, had disbanded its hastily appointed 
purge committee, once it thought the heat was off. The 
wealthy landowners had begun formally to protest 
Naguib’s proposed land reforms. So it now looks as if 
the Army must dominate Egyptian life for some time 
to come. Since there is apparently no other public 
figure in Egypt capable of finishing what Naguib has 
started, the General will probably still be around long 
after the February elections. He has the chance to 
become the first stabilizing influence in years on Egyp- 
tian political, social and economic life. If he succeeds, 
history may well rank Mohammed Naguib with Kemal 
Ataturk, the nationalist who pointed the way toward 
stable government in Turkey in 1919. 
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TUC ON TRADE WITH THE EAST 

After repeated rebuffs at the convention of the 
British Trades Union Congress, the Communist party 
had something to cheer about when the delegates 
approved, shortly before adjourning on September 5, 
a resolution calling for expansion of trade with Soviet 
Russia and Red China. In the minds of many American 
readers the adoption of this resolution, together with 
the convention’s stand against germ warfare, probably 
nullified the constructive action on wages and rearma- 
ment which the delegates had taken earlier in the pro- 
ceedings (Am. 9/13, p. 557). It revived old doubts 
about the influence of Communists and Bevanites on 
British trade-union policy. 

Such an interpretation of the work of the conventior 
seems to us superficial. The debate on germ warfare 
showed clearly that the vast majority of the delegates 
had no intention of countenancing the preposterous 
charges which the Chinese Communists have pressed 
against the United Nations in Korea. Though their 
timing was poor, the labor leaders were concerned 
only with taking a stand against a particularly bar- 
barous type of warfare which every decent-minded 
group abhors. 

The action on trading with the East, though en- 
thusiastically approved by the minority of Communist 
delegates, was no more inspired by sympathy for com- 
munism than was the resolution on germ warfare. It 
should not be too difficult for Americans to under- 
stand this. The second world war disrupted traditional 
patterns of trade and left in its wake an almost insol- 


uble balance-of-payments problem. For the past seven 
years the final resolution of this problem has been 
postponed by enormous U. S. subsidies to Western 
European countries which have enabled them to satisfy 
their needs for machinery and raw materials by buying 
in dollar markets. On both sides of the Atlantic, there 
is general understanding that this artificial arrange- 
ment, so burdensome to American taxpayers and so 
exasperating to Europeans, cannot go on forever. 
Sooner or later there must be a return to more noriaal 
ways of trade, with all hands paying their own way. 

Informed people agree that one obvious solution is 
to lower U. S. tariffs. That would enable our European 
friends to earn in our markets the dollars they des- 
perately need. Another solution is to have them buy 
more of the things they need in non-dollar markets. 
That means easing the curbs on East-West trade. 

The Communists, of course, are eager for this trade, 
but so are many non-Communists. Shortly before the 
TUC convention, the U. S. Council of the International 
Chamber of Commerce called upon our Government 
to make a closer study of the advantages as well as 
the disadvantages of trade with the Soviet bloc. It is 
scarcely necessary to add that the Council is in no way 
sympathetic to communism or subject to its influence. 
Most European businessmen would, I think, gladly 
subscribe to the TUC resolution on trade. They do not 
deny that expanded trade would benefit the Soviet 
bloc, but they are convinced, like the British trade 
unionists, that it would help the free world even more. 

B. L. M. 





COUNT SFORZA 

Count Carlo Sforza, whose death September 4 ended 
a long diplomatic career, belonged to a generation 
raised in the anti-clericalism that permeated so much of 
Italian life at the turn of the century. His personal 
record, however, certainly that of his maturer years, 
demonstrated a toleration and vision that were not 
often found among his fellows where the question of 
religion was concerned. His long years in exile during 
the Mussolini regime served, perhaps, to ripen a natur- 
ally liberal spirit; and when totalitarianism had come to 
an end in his country, his services and inspiration were 
not wanting to the new Italian Republic. He became 
Foreign Minister in 1947, largely, it is said, because 
there was no one else in sight whose reputation was so 
secure that he could afford to sign a disagreeable peace 
treaty. But Sforza’s role as Foreign Minister turned 
out to be something much more than that of a simple 
“caretaker” for the peace-treaty phase. His broad Euro- 
pean outlook and the esteem in which he was held 
contributed greatly to the restoration of Italy’s prestige 
and account for much of the respect that its Govern- 
ment now enjoys in the European community. He was 
among the leading personalities striving to create a 
new and unified Europe. 

In these later years of his long caree: Sforza’s ap- 
preciation of the spiritual values inherent 1 \ the Europe 
he was striving to re-create and defend against com- 
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munism grew perceptibly and he unashamedly gave 
expression to these convictions in public. This spiritual 
force, he believed, was strong enough in itself to hold 
out against the Communist threat and to triumph over 
it in the end. This was the point he insisted upon to a 
representative group of Catholic journalists whom he 
received at the Palazzo Chigi in 1950 on the occasion 
of the International Congress of Catholic Journalists 
in Rome. He told the delegation, which happened to 
include the present writer, that although he had not 
been raised a Catholic, he was a firm believer in the 
power of spiritual values. When as Foreign Minister 
he was tempted to lose heart in contemplating the 
seemingly overwhelming and irresistible tide of com- 
munism throughout the world, it sufficed for him to 
think back upon the sound and fury that was the 
totalitarianism of Mussolini and Hitler in order to 
regain his courage. The spiritual resources of the West- 
ern world, he said, had prevailed against the seemingly 
impregnable force of Nazi and Fascist materialism, 
ard they could do so again against Moscow. 

The veteran diplomat, who was 79, was buried with 
Catholic services. Not knowing the details of his final 
hours, we can be justified in assuming that Count Carlo 
Sforza finally came to see that these same spiritual 
forces were as valid for his personal life as they are 
in the world fight against communism. __R. A. G. 
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WASHINGTON FRONT 








UNDERSCORINGS 





The reactionaries and extreme conservatives have a 
right to be very sore about this Presidential campaign. 
Nobody is paying any attention to them. Both Adlai 
Stevenson and Dwight Eisenhower have been pitching 
their speeches in the direction of groups which want 
more, not less, help and protection and guidance from 
Washington. 

Take the General, now. In Denver, to the dismay 
of many conservative party followers, he proclaimed 
himself in favor of greater social-security benefits. In 
Minnesota he emerged as the champion of the 90-per- 
cent farm-price parity law now on the books and, with 
not too clear qualifications, perhaps even 100-per-cent 
in some cases. When both General Eisenhower and 
Governor Stevenson had spoken from the same plat- 
form at the big plowing contest, most farmers couldn’t 
see much difference between what the two had prom- 
ised, and it.came down to a question of which side 
they wish to trust. 

So, too, with Adlai. He’s on record now as favoring 
action to limit the use of the filibuster in the U. S. 
Senate—a device which for years has stifled all at- 
tempts to pass civil-rights laws. Earlier he hadn’t been 
so sure about this. He’s on the record now as favoring 
repeal of the Taft-Hartley law, whereas earlier he had 
been unwilling to take any such wide stride. And he 
has gone all the way on the tidelands oil issue, taking 
the side of Federal ownership of the submerged oil 
lands at the real risk of damage to his presidential cause 
in Texas and Louisiana. Earlier he had taken no such 
firm stand at all. 

In speeches to various groups, Mr. Stevenson usually 
manages to toss in a warning that there will be no 
special privileges for anyone—he has said it to the 
veterans, to organized labor, to the farmers. Yet you 
can find sentences in most of these same utterances 
which assure these groups that their needs will be 
pretty well taken care of if he is the people’s choice in 
November. 

General Eisenhower has been most effective in talk- 
ing about corruption in Washington and his audience 
response has been greater on this than on any other 
issue. On foreign policy, where his chief clash with 
the Administration normally would be in criticism of 
Far Eastern failures, he has shelled the woods a couple 
times but hasn’t leveled too surely at precise targets. 
Maybe this is because he hesitates to discuss a period 
in which the unhappy China mission of his good friend, 
Gen. George C. Marshall, would inevitably have to be 
recounted. In any case, many GOP leaders still plead 
for their candidate to hit harder at the opposition. Here 
and there he will, but there'll be no recalling the dear, 
dead days of Coolidge that would be so pleasing to the 
political far right. CHARLES LUCEY 


Catholics are now the major religious group in Canada 
—6,069,469, as compared with the Canadian United 
Church’s 2,867,271 and the Anglicans’ 2,060,720— 
according to figures prepared by Canada’s Federal 
Bureau of Statistics and analyzed by Rev. L. D’Apol- 
lonia, S. J., in Relations for September. In fifty years 
Canadian Catholics have advanced from being 41.5 
per cent of the total population to 43.3 per cent. The 
population of Canada in 1950 was 13.8 million. 

pIn New Brunswick and Quebec, Catholics are an 
absolute majority; in Newfoundland and Prince Ed- 
ward Island, a relative majority. In the three prairie 
Provinces, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, they 
are close to the United Church total. These three 
Provinces contain 138,326 Ukrainian Catholics of the 
Byzantine Rite. 

The Apostolic Delegate to Canada, Most Rev. Ilde- 
brando Antoniutti, speaking at the consecration, Sept. 
8, of Most Rev. Leo Blais, Bishop of Prince Albert, 
Sask., stated, according to NC News Service: 

The division and distribution of global property 
into private property cannot destroy the essen- 
tial destination of the natural resources of the 
world, these natural resources which, in the words 
of the Holy Father himself, “God created and 
prepared for the use of all.” 

Therefore it follows that human beings have a 
fundamental right that cannot be denied them: to 
move in an orderly but free manner and to have 
access to natural resources. Society must devise 


ways and means to make this possible. People 
without land have a right to till land without 


people... 
pThe first Latin-American Catholic Congress on 
Rural Life Problems will be held Jan. 11-18, 1953 in 
Manizales, Colombia. It will be sponsored by the Na- 
tional Catholic Rural Life Conference in this country. 
Msgr. Luigi G. Ligutti, executive director of NCRLC, 
said that while effective steps toward sound rural-life 
programs have been taken in some Latin-American 
countries, the congress would make these better 
known throughout Latin America. 
p> National Catholic Youth Week will be held this 
year Oct. 19-26, ending on the feast of Christ the King. 
Its theme will be “U. S. A.—Unity, Sanctity, Action.” 
Catholic youth organizations now serve 6 millicn 
young people aged 7 to 27. 
Mrs. Rowland’s plea in her article on pp. 587-89 
of this issue for religious education of pre-school chil- 
dren receives point from the establishing (reported by 
RNS Sept. 8) in every parish of the Philadelphia Arch- 
diocese of an Archbishop’s Committee for Christian 
Home and Family to promote the ideals of Christian 
parenthood and the earliest possible religious training 
of children. C. K. 
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Register and vote — 
or be forever quiet! 


Both the civilian and military population included, 
there are supposed to be over a hundred million 
“potential” voters in this com :ry. Of this total, only 
52.5 million will vote this fall if the 1952 elections 
follow the same pattern as those of 1948. 

Exactly why some 48 million “potential” voters do 
not cast their ballots is a real puzzle. Millions of them 
are institutionalized in hospitals and prisons. Resi- 
dents of the District of Columbia are not allowed to 
vote. An unknown number move out of their States 
or election districts too close to the time of election to 
fulfill the residence requirements in their new States 
and election districts by November 4. 

These residence requirements are laid down by the 
States to insure that people who vote in State and 
local elections are permanent residents and have lived 
in the area long enough to have learned something 
about its inhabitants and their problems. Because 
national elections are fused with State and local, how- 
ever, hundreds of thousands of U. S. citizens are there- 
by prevented from voting even for candidates for the 
Presidency and Vice Presidency. 

The requirement that all voters should be duly 
registered disfranchises millions, because registration 
procedures in many places are hopelessly inconven- 
ient. In some States they are even designed to screen 
out people who “vote wrong.” We are glad to see that 
Middlesex County, N. J., has just arranged to let work- 
ers register in Ford, Studebaker and Johnson & John- 
son factones there. 

Many people excuse themselves from registering and 
voting on the ground that “all the candidates are equal- 
ly bad.” This mentality is largely a rationalization of 
disinterest and sloth. 

One thing is sure: whoever fails, through his own 
fault, to go to the polls has no right to complain about 
the kind of government he gets. So register and vote— 
or be forever quiet! 


The labor issue 


Since a Republican Congress, over a White House 
veto, enacted the law in 1947, the Taft-Hartley Act 
has figured prominently in every national election. It 
has had a bigger impact, in fact, on politics than on 
industrial relations. Most of labor’s fears about the 
effect of the law on union strength have not mate- 
rialized. Neither have the high hopes held cut for the 
law by its sponsors. That is not to say that the hopes 
and fears were alike groundless. Rather, economic 
conditions have been such that labor and management 
—except in some parts of the South—have been more 
concerned about maintaining the status quo in the 
interest of high production and employment than in 
exploiting the potentialities of the law and engaging 
in tests of strength. 
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EDITORIALS 











Nevertheless, despite its modest impact on indus- 
trial relations, the Taft-Hartley Act is once again a 
major issue in a national political campaign. At Chi- 
cago, the platform architects gave a good deal of time 
and attention to their labor planks. One of the candi- 
dates, Governor Stevenson, has already devoted a 
major address to the topic. When General Eisenhower 
talks to the annual AFL convention in New York on 
September 22, he will likely take the occasion to make 
his position equally detailed and clear. 

As of now, here is the way the parties have ap- 
proached the issue. In the platform adopted at Chicago, 
the GOP praises the Taft-Hartley Act and favors its 
retention. It stands prepared, however, to make such 
changes, and only such changes, as “trial and ex- 
perience” might call for. 

The Democratic platform says that the law “has been 
proved to be inadequate, unworkable and unfair,” 
and calls for its repeal. 

In his address at Detroit on Labor Day, Governor 
Stevenson substantially accepted his party’s plank, 
but made it clear that he had little sympathy with 
some of the more extreme critics of the law in labor and 
politics. In the substitute law which he sketched for 
his audience, he would retain certain features of Taft- 
Hartley, including a ban on unfair labor practices for 
unions as well as for employers. Though prepared to 
reinstate the closed shop, he favored provisions that 
would prctect the rights of individual workers. He 
would, however, abolish the injunction and fully rein- 
state the Norris-LaGuardia Act. 

Beyond the usual pledge to stand on his party’s 
platform, which is laudatory of Taft-Hartley, General 
Eisenhower has so far dealt with the labor issue on 
only two occasions. In his Abilene talk, he did not 
believe that sound industrial relations would be fos- 
tered by “piling law upon law.” On August 28 in New 
York, he told a group of labor officials that the Taft- 
Hartley Act ought to be amended, and that, if elected, 
he would consult labor and management on the best 
way to do the job. 

It may well be that by the time the campaign ends, 
the candidates will find themselves in basic agreement 
on the kind of labor law the country needs. The amend- 
ments to the Taft-Hartley Act favored by General 
Eisenhower may so transform that law as to make it 
greatly similar to the legislation which Governor Stev- 

enson delineated at Detroit. In that event, the only 
difference between the Donkey and the Elephant 
would be the matter of means—the Democrats pushing 
toward the goal by way of repeal and a new law, the 
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Republicans by numerous amendments to the old 
law. Though we favor the former approach, if only 
to remove Taft-Hartley as a political football, labor has 
little to fear if the Act is honestly amended in the light 
of “trial and experience.” 


“Outside the Church 


no salvation’’ 


The Pilot, weekly newspaper of the Archdiocese of 
Boston, has published in its September 6 issue the full 
text of the letter of the Supreme Congregation of the 
Holy Office in Rome to His Excellency, Archbishop 
Cushing, in the case of Rev. Leonard Feeney. The 
letter is dated August 8, 1949. 
Readers of this Review may recall that on April 18, 
949 Archbishop Cushing publicly announced that 
Rev. Leonard Feeney, S. J., had been suspended. His 
Excellency also forbade Catholics to frequent St. Bene- 
dict Center in Cambridge, Mass., conducted by Father 
Feeney (Am. 4/30/49, pp. 150-51). 

The doctrinal error on which the so-called Feeney 
case centered was Father Feeney’s unorthodox inter- 
pretation of the Catholic doctrine that “outside the 
Church there is no salvation.” He and his followers 
insisted that the way Catholic theologians interpret 
that doctrine is “liberal” and hence (according to 
Father Feeney) “heretical.” In the summer of 1949 
the Pilot published parts of the letter of the Holy Office, 
but Father Feeney refused to accept this decision. He 
was thereafter dismissed from the Society of Jesus. 

The occasion for the publication two weeks ago of 
the full text of that letter, according to the Pilot, was 
that the Holy Office had “examined again the problem 
of Father . ‘eney and St. Benedict Center” and had 
ordered Arc.ibishop Cushing to publish the text “in 
its entirety.” 

The full statement of the way the Church under- 
stands her doctrine should put an end to misunder- 
standing about it. This doctrine, which the letter terms 
“infallible,” is explained as meaning that 

...no one will be saved who, knowing the Church 

to have been divinely established by Christ, never- 

theless refuses to submit to the Church or with- 
holds obedience from the Roman Pontiff, the 

Vicar of Christ. 

“In His infinite mercy,” however, God has willed that 
“in certain circumstances” men can be saved whose 
union with the Church is “only in desire and longing.” 
Moreover, “when a persor is involved in invincible 
ignorance,” God accepts the “implicit desire” of a 
person to belong to the Church—so called because it 
is included [i.e., implicit] in that good disposition of 
soul whereby a person wishes his will to be conformed 
to the will of God. 

The Holy Office called attention to the way Pope 
Pius XII had explained “membership” in the Church 
in his encyclical on The Mystical Body of Christ issued 
June 29, 1943. 


Unfortunately, the proper interpretation of this 
doctrine has again been clouded, this time in a recent 
criticism, by a Catholic theologian, of James M. 
O’Neill’s excellent reply to Paul Blanshard. In his 
Catholicism and American Freedom, Mr. O’Neill called 
the Catholic doctrine on the necessity of membership 
in the Church for eternal salvation, as portrayed by Mr. 
Blanshard, “this ancient nonsense.” Mr. O’Neill was 
not attempting to explain the full meaning of the 
doctrine in theological terms. He was answering Blan- 
shard and his answer was substantially correct. Why, 
then, has the reviewer in the June issue of the American 
Ecclesiastical Review taken Mr. O'Neill severely to 
task? 

If what the reviewer himself has written about this 
doctrine were interpreted as harshly as he interpreted 
what Mr. O’Neill wrote, it would be found to fall far 
short of the Holy Office’s authoritative explanation. By 
brushing off Mr. O’Neill’s clarification without unfold- 
ing the doctrine in its fulness, he seems to have helped 
revive the very misunderstanding which the letter of 
the Holy Office aims to dispel. 


Maryknoll’s martyred bishop 


If tyrants risk their thrones when they make martyrs, 
then China’s Mao Tse-tung placed his bloody rule in 
jeopardy when he let his ruffians wreak their worst 
upon Bishop Francis X. Ford of the Maryknoll Mis- 
sions, the Brooklyn-born prelate of Meihsien. News 
of his death last February 21 in a prison hospital in 
China was recently brought to the outside world. 

After the death in Shanghai last November of 
Father Bede Tsang, S. J., (AM. 3/22 and 6/28), the 
Shanghai Catholics clamored for a Mass of rejoicing, in 
place of the usual Requiem, since they hailed him as a 
martyr for the Faith. A martyr’s honors certainly be- 
seem Bishop Ford. 

The grandeur of his testimony as “an Ambassador of 
Christ” was praised on September 7 by Most Rev. 
Joseph F. Flannelly, administrator of St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral in New York City, who recalled that Bishop 
Ford at his own consecration in 1935 asked in a sublime 
prayer he himself composed that, even if “ground 
underfoot and spat upon and worn out,” he might yet 
“become the King’s Highway in pathless China.” 

As for Bishop Ford’s heroism, Most Rev. Raymond 
A. Lane, Superior General of Maryknoll, entitled 
him “a holocaust to the Red hatred that is enslaving 
China” and said that the Bishop’s death “follows the 
pattern of his life.” In point of fact, the horrors of 
maltreatment and personal humiliations and indigni- 
ties he suffered were far worse than death itself. 

The brutality practised on these saintly men fills 
us with an agony of grief and sympathy. But all that 
could befall them on earth is only a shadow com- 
pared to the glory and triumph they have won in 
heaven. Like the Catholics of Shanghai, we rejoice with 
the Church’s age-old exultation in those who go to com- 
plete the predestined number of her radiant martyrs. 
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Military regime 
in Venezuela 





Nat Damien 





For THREE AND A HALF YEARS, labor organ- 
izations in the United States, as well as Latin-Ameri- 
can and international free trade unions, have been pro- 
testing the political situation in Venezuela and the 
condition of unions there. 

They declare that the Venezuelan situation is not 
just another Latin-American instance of military rule 
following a coup, but is one which should concern 
the U. S. Departments of State and Defense. Amer- 
ican business, too, should be interested, for it has a 
larger capital stake in Venezuela than in any other 
country. 

Here is the picture that these labor organizations 
draw of Venezuela. The country is in the power of a 
ruthless military dictatorship, which promised free 
elections shortly after it seized power on November 
23, 1948, but which still has not permitted a legisla- 
ture to function. The political opposition has been 
outlawed. The press is censored. There are restric- 
tions on freedom of speech and assembly. Caracas 
University is kept arbitrarily closed. Hundreds of 
labor leaders remain in jail without charges or trial. 
Some have even been removed to Guasino Island, 
at the steaming delta of the Orinoco River; others 
have been sent to El Dorado, a prison for hardened 
criminals in the Guayana jungle, and still others are 
on the Orchilla islands in the Caribbean, a cattle 
quarantine station. 

International labor has indulged in violent speeches, 
sent fiery cables, made efforts to send delegations 
into the country, and protested to the U. S. Gov- 
ernment and the United Nations. All this has neither 
aroused public interest nor inspired action by the 
United States or the UN, and the present government 
of Venezuela has gone along as if no protests were 
being made. 

Nevertheless, supporters of the regime are dis- 
turbed. They say no one gives the regime credit for 
what it has done and what it plans to do. According 
to them, registrations for elections have been in prog- 
ress since February 27. The labor law of 1947, which 
was enacted under the previous regime, is still ob- 
served, and only those trade-union leaders have been 
imprisoned who have broken the law, which bans 
political agitation by unions. 

Those who really need aid in Venezuela, they argue, 
are the farmers, who make barely enough to exist, 
and these are being helped through colonization, loans, 
sewerage systems, schools, hospitals and highways. 

The truth can probably be reached by balancing 
the claims of both sides. 
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The great Bolivar is supposed to have said that 
Venezuela would always be a military barracks. The 
nature of the present regime there may seem to lend 
color to this harsh judgment. As this article shows, 
however, the picture is not all black and white, nor 
is the future without hope. “Nat Damien” is the pen- 
name of a former foreign correspondent, currently 
an editor of a labor publication. 


In the years immediately before the November, 
1948 coup, Venezuela had a constitution that guar- 
anteed civil liberties and universal suffrage, a repre- 
sentative government that had been fairly elected, 
and that had a program of public works, health, san- 
itation, development of resources and building of 
homes and highways. This Venezuelan national in- 
dustrial policy began in December, 1935, when Gen. 
Juan Vincente Gémez died after twenty-seven years 
of control over the economic and political life of the 
country. Under Gémez, properties were concentrated 
in a few hands, and monopolies and privileged com- 
panies restricted the outlets for agricultural produce. 
When Gémez died, the Federal authorities took over 
the enterprises which he had owned or dominated, 
including a leading textile mill, the coastwise naviga- 
tion company, and meat-packing and Cairy-products 
plants. The resources and functions of the agricultural 
bank were expanded so that it operated flour mills, 
grain elevators and rice plantations. An industrial 
bank was also established, with broad powers. 

Venezuela has one of the world’s greatest concen- 
trations of natural resources. Only the United States 
has more oil production. An average of 1.7 million 
barrels a day was produced last year. Direct and 
indirect contributions of the British- and American- 
owned petroleum industry to the Venezuelan Govern- 
ment income in 1951 amounted to 65 per cent, and 
the industry supplied 98 per cent of the country’s 
requirements for foreign exchange. 

Venezuela also has great natural wealth. The open- 
pit iron-ore mine projected on the crest of Cerro 
Bolivar, west of the Caroni River, will be as large as 
that in the Mesabi Range of Minnesota. It is said 
that from this and other mountains of ore, Venezuela 
will probably supply more than 30 per cent of U. S. 
iron-ore needs in another twenty years. Besides iron 
ore, Venezuela has untapped timber resources, gold, 
diamonds, nickel, asbestos, magnesite, vanadium, tin 
and probably other metals in regions not yet explored. 

Standard Oil of New Jersey, which operates Creole 
Petroleum, the Gulf Refining Company, which has 
Mene Grande, and Shell, with Shell Caribbean Petro- 
leum, have the large oil investments. U. S. Steel's 
Orinoco Mining Company has the rights to the mine 
ore in the Cerro Bolivar. Some of the largest U. S. 
engineering firms undertake projects like the dredging 
of the Orinoco River to make it navigable for the ore 
shipments, the foundation of a town near the deposits, 
the construction of a ninety-mile highway and a rail- 
road between the pit and the port. General Motors, 
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General Tire and Reynolds Metals all have plants in 
Venezuela. 

In December, 1947 Rémulo Gallegos, author and 
professor, had been elected President of Venezuela. 
His party, Accién Democrdética, had a majority in 
both houses of Congzess. Copei, a party under Cath- 
olic leadership, was a respectable minority in a pre- 
dominantly two-party system, with the Communists 
and others as mere fringe movements. Labor-manage- 
ment relations were generally peaceful, and labor 
organization was growing. In addition to programs at 
home, Rémulo Betancourt, former 
President, led a movement at the 
Bogota Conference of American 
States for an inter-American pro- 
gram to develop the economy and 
improve the living standards in the 4 
rest of Latin America. 

But not everybody was happy in 
the oil-rich Venezuelan paradise. 
Conservative businessmen and large 
landowners were alarmed by social 
programs they considered socialis- 
tic. They viewed with alarm the program of Govern- 
ment operation of various industries through the agri- 
cultural and the industrial banks, and declared labor 
was getting too powerful. They found kindred souls 
in restless members of the Army. 

The revolution of 1948 was sudden, easy and a sur- 
prise. The people of Venezuela learned about it over 
the radio. President Gallegos, it was announced, had 
lost control of peace and order. A general strike and 
civil war between an armed Accién Democratica mili- 
tia and the Army, it was asserted, had been threatened. 
To prevent violence, a junta had taken over the gov- 
ernment of the country. 

No one was much alarmed when the Congress and 
s ate legislatures were dissolved and new State gov- 
ernors were named. This seemed in order. It did not 
seem strange (because there was an “emergency” ) 
when free speech, free press and free assembly were 
suspended. Accusations of plotting against the Gov- 
ernment made even the outlawing of Accién Demo- 
crética seem reasonable. 

But the emergency measures began to multiply. 
The junta closed the Universities of Caracas, Mérida 
and Maracaibo. The Venezuelan Confederation of 
Labor and its State branches were ordered dissolved. 
Funds of the oil workers’ union were seized, the 
property and files attached and the leaders arrested. 
The national federations of farm, construction, textile, 
garment and dock workers were dissolved. 

New elections were ordered in all unions, with no 
one eligible for election who had previously been a 
union official. Finally, after wholesale arrests, the 
Government got control of the labor movement. 
Former labor leaders who had been active in Accidén 
Democratic were removed. Venezuela Up-to-Date, a 
monthly publication by the Embassy in Washington, 
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said: “The Venezuelan Labor Law specifically forbids 
workers’ organizations to engage in political activi- 
ties, and empowers the Government to dissolve any 
union so engaged.” The 1,053 unions of 1948 were 
reduced to 363. 

Venezuelans admit that they have a military govern- 
ment which has been harsh with labor. But they 
contend that at least a beginning has been made of 
using the huge Government revenue to help the 70 
per cent of the population most in need of aid, the 
farmers, who get little more than the bare essentials 

of living. 
Turén, in the state of Portuguesa, 


esr 
is the model colony set up by the 
at 


National Agrarian Institute, to bring 
7 a new day to the farmer. Formerly, 
he scratched the side of a hill or 
cleared acres with fire, cultivated 
the land for two or three years 
until it was eroded, and then moved 
on. At Turén, 51,000 acres of public 
land were assigned to the colony, 
42,000 acres were deforested and 
farms were allotted in two kinds of parcels: 10 to 12 
acres, and 80 to 100 acres. 

Three hundred and forty families are now settled in 
Turén, each with a three-bedroom house of concrete 
block construction, supplied with electricity and run- 
ning water. Construction costs are $2,500 a house, the 
price charged the settlers. The cost of the house and 
the land is paid off over a 25-year period, at 2 per 
cent yearly interest, with payments starting 2 years 
after the buyer takes possession. Farmers also may get 
production credits to carry on farm operations, from 
plowing and planting to harvesting, payable in one 
year, after crops are sold. Farm-machinery and live- 
stock credits are payable in one to five years; capital 
loans for building improvements in three years; house- 
hold-goods credits in one to three years. 

In the center of the colony are the administration 
building, the private homes of the director and agri- 
cultural technicians, machine and carpentry shops, 
the gasoline service station, electric power plant, post 
office, telephone and radio telephone offices, a medical 
center with a hospital and a drug store, a school, a 
community }:ilding with a library and recreation 
rooms, a .ports field, workers’ dormitory and dining 
room, grocery store, National Guard quarters, auto- 
mobile parking station and a church. 

Twenty-three nationalities, many of them immi- 
grants, are at Turén. Among these are 40 German, 108 
Venezuelan, 8 American, 4 French, 1 Canadian, and 
80 Italian families. Some of the families have bicycles, 
twenty have refrigerators. One German makes 35,000 
bolivares a year, or about $12,000. 

Crop diversification is practised at Turén. Chirgua, 
another settlement, specializes in potatoes; Barbula 
and Guanare, in onions. So far the Agrarian Institute 
has developed 24 farming colonies. 
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In the drive against illiteracy, started before the 
junta took over, 107,000 men and women have been 
taught who seven years ago did not know how to read 
and write. Adults are also taught sanitation, civics, 
conservation of the country’s resources, ethics, art 
appreciation and the way to become a useful member 
of the community. A school building program projects 
forty primary, normal and secondary schools to be 
finished by the end of this year, 546 by 19F1. By that 
time, it is expected, 75 per cent of the nation’s chil- 
dren will be able to attend classes. 

In addition, 1,159 miles of new highways have been 
built in the last 3 years, 12,500 home units have been 


constructed through the Workers’ Bank since it was 
set up 21 years ago, 242 hospitals are now in operation 
and 394 rural medical stations have been set up. 

Venezuelans point to these developments and say 
the nation cannot be judged in the same way as an 
advanced democracy like the United States. Progress 
will be made if the elections for a Constituent As- 
sembly are held in November, as scheduled, and 
Presidential elections in January or February. Vene- 
zuelans hope that with the restoration of constitutional 
government, civil freedoms will be restored. 

The free trade unions of the rest of the world are 
doubtful. They wait to be shown. 





College quiz 
on VIP’s 


William P. Godfrey 








Some TIME AGO a class of senior engineering 
students “volunteered” to submit to a test I had con- 
cocted for them. It was designed to indicate how much 
they knew about important names in the news and 
thus, by inference, about what is happening in the 
world outside the classroom. The quiz was simply a 
list of 49 names representing a cross section of what 
Hollywood might call featured actors on the national 
or international stage. Opposite each name was a blank 
to be filled in with a brief description of the job or 
achievements of the man concerned. By coincidence, 
there were exactly 49 seniors in the group. Shortly 
thereafter I gave the test to 49 engineering sopho- 
mores. 

The results are somewhat disturbing. For example, 
one senior could identify only 8 names of the 49; 
only 10 seniors marked more than half of the items 
correctly; only one senior scored as high as 32 out of 
49. The average score for the seniors was 19, about 
88 per cent. Sophomore scores were somewhat better: 
the average was 20.6 right answers, about 42 per cent; 
the spread was wider than with the seniors—5 to 37. 

Let us examine some of the test items and scores 
in greater detail before drawing any conclusions. 
Although the names will be given without identify- 
ing titles (as they were on the quiz), the order has 
been altered considerably for the sake of continuity 
of presentation. First, then, the foreign celebrities. 

No one identified the first name on the quiz list: 
Dr. Daniel F. Malan. One senior put down, “Nobel 
prize winner.” Only two men, a senior and a sopho- 
more, knew who Antonio de O. Salazar, is. The re- 
maining 96 either left the space blank or filled it up 
with: “President of Cuba” (two seniors); “painter of 
modern art” (two seniors); “Italian outlaw” (a sopho- 
more); “Mexican Ambassador” (a sophomore). 
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Mr. Godfrey, associate professor of English at the 
University of Detroit, gives the interesting, if some- 
what disconcerting, results of a quiz conducted in 
two college classes to see how much the students 
knew about certain prominent world and national 
figures. His findings, while admittedly based on a 
single experiment, seem to indicate a lack of “aware- 
ness” in our college students. 


Anthony Eden fared much better. Although there 
were some omissions, a majority correctly identified 
him. Nevertheless, two sophomores wrote “a British 
laborite.” Another put “a poet,” and still another, 
“Secretary of War,” country unspecified. Clement 
Attlee likewise came in for a majority share of accu- 
rate identification, though Aneurin Bevan was cor- 
rectly placed by only 19 seniors and 18 sophomores. 

In the realm of current literature, some melancholy 
results were apparent. Only one sophomore knew who 
Christopher Fry is. One thought he was “a Detroit 
councilman.” One senior opined that he was “a Com- 
munist leader.” Two seniors, however, wrote that Fry 
was “a writer,” an “author,” neither of which is a re- 
markable job of pinpointing. Not one man could tell 
who Frangois Mauriac is. A sophomore placed him in 
the “French Cabinet.” Only one senior identified 
Graham Greene correctly, whereas 7 sophomores knew 
who he is. 

Slightly more encouraging results were encountered 
in the politico-military areas of the international scene. 
A majority of both classes correctly identified Chiang 
Kai-shek. Similarly, most of the men knew who 
Marshal Tito is, though two seniors said he was “a 
Japanese leader.” Most, moreover, had little trouble 
with King Farouk. He was accurately placed by a 
majority in both classes. A few strayed from fact into 
opinion highly uncomplimentary to the monarch. 

Only 15 seniors and 14 sophomores could recognize 
the name “Robert Schuman.” Several men in both 
classes said he was “a composer.” A sophomore thought 
he was connected “with religion in Africa” (alas, 
Albert Schweitzer! ). 

Andrei Vishinsky was recognized by a majority of 
the undergraduates. His comrade Nikolai M. Bul- 
ganin, however, was not so lucky: only one senior 
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(no sophomore) accurately identified him. Even less 
known to the quizzees was another name, that of 
Enver Hoxha. No one knew him; no one even hazarded 
a guess. Only one sophomore (no senior) recognized 
Ho Chi Minh. Similarly, only 2 sophomores (no senior ) 
knew who Chou En-lai is. 

What of the U. S. figures on the list? To begin with 
the names that drew blanks: not one undergraduate 
knew Roger Putnam or Horace Holmes. Two men, a 
senior and a sophomore, thought that Putnam was 
“an author or publisher.” Holmes was variously iden- 
tified as the “son of a poet” and “Supreme Court 
Justice.” 

In the military world, the results were somewhat 
better. Most of the undergraduates knew Matthew 
Ridgway. Douglas MacArthur also fared well. How- 
ever, only 5 seniors and 4 sophomores could tell who 
Alfred M. Gruenther is. A few sophomores referred 
to him as “editor of Time,” as “labor chief,” and as 
“mixed up in scandles [sic] in Washington.” Many un- 
dergraduates recognized George C. Marshall in one 
or other of his historic roles. Omar Bradley also had 
the good fortune to be correctly identified by a goodly 
number: 37 seniors and 36 sophomores, though a few 
seniors transferred Bradley to the U. S. Navy, the 
Air Force, and even to the British service. 

The recognition of civilian celebrities showed the 
same ups and downs in accuracy. Although a majority 
of both groups knew who Dean Acheson is, only 11 
seniors and 9 sophomores correctly identified John 
Foster Dulles. Bernard Baruch was known by 22 
seniors and 16 sophomores. Of the 60 undergraduates 
who proved to be not so sure, a few said that Baruch 
was a “British statesman.” But sad is the fate of 
Averell Harriman: only 8 seniors and 2 sophomores 
could specify his job. One sophomore stated that 
Averell Harriman was “the wife of King Farouk.” 

Tom Connally was known by 18 seniors and 12 
sophomores; a sophomore, possibly from Republican 
animus, said that Connally is “a N. Y. gangster.” An- 
other, more charitable, thought he was a “chief jus- 
tice.” Philip Murray, however, scored high in correct 
identifications. Most of the undergraduates were aware 
of his connection with the unions, though a surprising 
number assigned him to the AFL or the UAW. 

In view of the alleged overemphasis on college foot- 
ball, the only sport entry on the list brought surprising 
results. Richard Kazmaier was correctly identified by 
only 18 seniors and 22 sophomores. A sophomore said 
he was “a news commentator.” His college was vari- 
ously identified as Yale, California and Columbia. 

Although a slightly cynical critic might find cause 
for rejoicing in the widespread failure to identify the 
solitary sports figure on the list, what are we to think 
of the failure among preponderantly Catholic under- 
graduates to recognize the names of Frangois Mauriac 
and Graham Greene? Ignorance like this induces sober- 
ing reflection on the future state of Catholic culture 
among the technologically competent portion of the 
Church in this country. I hope that events will prove 


that such prognostications are hasty generalizations 
on insufficient evidence. 

Be that as it may, how are we to account for the 
poor showing of most of these undergraduates in the 
area of statesmanship and government? Granted that 
a better showing might have been made if the list had 
included names like those of Eisenhower, Stalin, 
Truman and Churchill, the curve of history is not 
merely a matter of the mountain peaks; a good deal of 
important work is done on the slopes as well. 

Perhaps we teachers must shoulder some of the 
blame for such sorry ignorance of men and affairs 
among our professionally-minded undergraduates. 
The complaint is sometimes voiced that students are 
so loaded down with homework that they have no 
leisure time for broadening their knowledge of extra- 
curricular matters. There is some truth in this criti- 
cism, but I suspect that in many cases it contains a 
bit of rationalization. 

A more likely reason, it seems to me, is found in the 
widespread apathy evident in the contemporary Amer- 
ican scene. From voting and giving blood donations to 
feeling a sense of pride in one’s work, in too many 
areas today in the United States there is an unwilling- 
ness to make a real effort, a reluctance to do anything 
beyond minimum requirements. I think that too many 
of our undergraduates studying for the professions 
confine their reading strictly to the demands of their 
specialization. Though such narrow application is the 
way to “success,” it does not help in the production 
of citizens of broad knowledge and wide culture. 


Put God into 
your child’s life 





Virginia Rohr Rowland 





Tan THE MOTHER of two pre-school-age chil- 
dren ard I have decided that they shall have a relig- 
ious education. There are plenty of roadblocks in 
the way, but I am making progress. Maureen, not 
quite two, is not a problem yet. Four-year-old Mark 
is my pupil at present. 

When he was two, I decided to buy him his first 
picture book. Where did I go? To Woolworth’s, of 
course, where for twenty-five cents I purchased a 
book about a train. With the addition of a record on 
the subject, he became an expert on trains. He could 
inform you that trains live in roundhouses and must 
stay on the tracks. Every afternoon, seated on my lap, 
he “read” a picture book. By the age of three he was 





Mrs. Rowland, who lives in Jasper, Ind., describes 
herself as “a mother who hopes to write for the 
Catholic press.” Write more, that is. 
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an avid reader and knew the Mother Goose rhymes, 
the farm stories, and all about boats, trains, fire 
engines, etc. 

I complained to a relative that he had no religious 
books, and she sent me Stories of The Apostles, which 
was too advanced. It was placed on a shelf for later 
consideration. About this time I taught Mark to make 
the Sign of the Cross and say a simple night prayer. 
But I felt he should have religious picture books. So 
I asked a friend who managed a book 
store if she had any inexpensive books 
with religious themes. She sold me a 
book of prayers for children. It cost 
twenty-five cents and contained lovely 
illustrations. The choir boys were so ap- 
pealing that Mark wanted to be a choir 
boy the minute he saw them. The angels 
were beautiful, and the children saying 
grace at their dinner table were “cute” 
enough to inspire a small child to imi- 
tate them. There was only one draw- 
back—the prayers were Protestant. 

It is obvious that the big publishing 
houses are doing well with the quarter 
books for small fry. They can be pur- 
chased not only in every dime store and toy store but in 
every drug store, grocery store and confectionery. I like 
the quarter books—they are wonderful as far as they 
go. They teach a child about how children play, how 
we buy things, how people live. But they only awaken 
the child’s mind to the materialistic aspects of life. I 
would like to see a Catholic publishing house come out 
with some quarter books for pre-schoolers . . . books 
about the Holy Family, the Boy Jesus, how St. Joseph 
built things as a carpenter. Catholic mothers would 
appreciate such books. 

During the summer of 1951 Mark discovered the 
Wild West. I made the fatal mistake of allowing him 
to see a cowboy show on TV at a little friend’s apart- 
ment. He came home wild with excitement. There was 
no peace until he owned a gun, a holster and a ten- 
gallon hat. I did not want him to feel “different” from 
his friends who had caught the craze, so I bought him 
the equipment. It came to a point where every time 
we went to a grocery store we bought a box of 
Hopalong Cassidy cookies or some cereal endorsed 
by one of the leading cowboys and illustrated with a 
picture of him and his horse. The sound of a cap gun 
echoed in my ears all summer. 

What had turned my boy into a screaming, gun- 
toting cowhoy? I realize that he had to go through 
a Western stage, being an American boy, but did he 
have to become so immersed in it? Yes, with TV cow- 
boy shows, cowboy books and toys, and all of his 
friends turned cowboy, he had to go berserk. Some of 
the mothers considered the situation humorous, but 
all I could see was an overstimulated, worn-out child 
whose nervous system was keyed at too high a pitch. 
Why? So various companies could sell their products 
and the commercial cowboys become millionaires? 
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Fortunately we made a move which spared me from 
meeting the issue head on. We moved from New 
York to a small town in Indiana. The children with 
whom he comes in daily contact do not have TV, 
lack cowboy equipment, and have seen more pigs 
and chickens than department stores and confection- 
eries. Mark is happier and easier to manage. 

We had exposed him to religious training before 
the onslaught. My husband and I had taken him to 
church to see the Nativity scene and 
taught him some night prayers. When 
he was in the throes of being a cowboy, 
he was too restless to say them. We had 
taken the positive steps towards giving 
him a religious education, but had over- 
looked the negative ones—the most im- 
portant one being to reduce the impact 
of secular influences on his young mind. 
I do not say to eliminate them, just to 
reduce them. 

I accidentally discovered some books, 
published by the Queen’s Work (3115 
S. Grand Blvd., St. Louis 18, Mo.). I 
bought An ABC Book for A Child of 
God and two little ten-cent coloring 
books which captured my son’s interest. These are 
Angel and Imp—At Play and Angel and Imp—At Home, 
by Rev. Daniel A. Lord, S.J. They contain pictures 
which can be crayoned or painted. Under them are 
rhymes which explain such excellent ideas as “good 
children share their toys,” “smart children help around 
the house,” “kind children are nice to animals,” etc. 
They are not preachy—just clever and of great interest 
to a four-year-old who wants a reason why he should 
be good. 

I wonder how many Catholic mothers know about 
these books? Most of the women to whom I showed 
them were surprised and delighted with them. I 
wonder if they could not be better advertised? 

Last Christmas we decided not to compromise with 
the secular version of this great feast. For our chil- 
dren, we do not want the birth of Christ to be sym- 
bolized by Rudolph the Rednosed Reindeer or Santa 
Claus. We minimized those figures and emphasized 
the Nativity scene. Mark set the Crib in the cotton 
“snow” I had bought and learned about the Christ 
Child and Mary, His Mother, and St. Joseph. He 
understood completely and enjoyed the fact that the 
three Kings brought birthday presents to the Babe. 
He understood why the shepherds came with their 
sheep. He can still tell the Christmas story. Maureen 
was only eighteen months old but she so enjoyed the 
scene that she kept stealing the Christ Child from 
His crib and crooning to Him. 

My children are not exceptional. Most parents 
underestimate their children. We should realize that 
if they can sing the lyrics to Rudolph the reindeer at 
the age of four, they can also memorize a prayer. 

I would like to present my conclusions, from my 
experiences, as just one mother among many. 
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1. We cannot implant spiritual ideas and open relig- 
ious horizons to pre-schoolers if we allow them to be 
overstimulated by daily exposure to movies, books 
and toys devoid of religious ideas. 

2. Pre-schoolers should have their shopping trips 
kept to a minimum. Our small tots are being exploited 
and we have not realized it. I took Mark into stores 
during the holidays and came home realizing that 
Christmas was symbolized by Frosty the Snowman, 
and Easter by Peter Cottontail. The decorations had 
made a deep impression—he recounted every one when 
we reached home. 

3. Television serves no earthly purpose in the life 
of a pre-school child. That may sound extreme when 
one thinks of the puppet shows and animated cartoons. 
But those things are always interspersed with com- 
mercials, which create wants. Children are creatures 
of habit. Soon they sit before the set every day. An 
occasional trip to a theatre to see Walt Disney is fine, 
but television every day? No. 

4. We should teach our children the true meaning 
of the religious feast days. They understand and 
enjoy learning about God. 

5. Some Catholic parents think it is easier to swim 
with the tide and let their small fry be just like the 
gang. In the long run it is harder. The child is harder 
to instruct about religion when he reaches school, 
and harder to discipline in the meantime. 

There is room in the small child’s life for prayers at 
a mother’s knee as well as such ordinary pursuits as 
making mud pies. It’s a well-rounded child who can 
pray as well as play. 





Federal welfare policies 


THREE ACTIONS taken by the 82nd Congress 
towards the close of its second session point up the 
difficulty of enacting Federal welfare legislation. 
American society is characterized by what seems to 
be a growing diversity of interests. At least the ways 
in which different groups envisage their interests brings 
them into sharper and sharper conflict whenever Con- 
gress attempts to make a rule of law equally applicable 
to all. Perhaps this sharpening of group conflicts is 
merely a by-product of the expanded endeavor to 
satisfy diverse interests at the Federal level. 

This forking out of interests (real or imagined) can 
be illustrated by the furor over the proposal to preserve 
the rights of the permanently and totally disabled 
under our Old Age and Survivors Insurance program. 
As was reported in these pages at the time, the House 
(under pressure of telegrams from the Washington 
representative of the American Medical Association ) 
first rejected the recommendation of its Ways and 
Means Committee to enact this disability provision. 
Then (under pressure, apparently, from constituents ) 
the House adopted it (Am. 5/31; 7/19). 

The Senate, however, dropped this provision. The 
reason was supposed to be that by the time the Senate 
got around to acting on the 1952 Social Security 


Amendments it was too late to hold public hearings on 
them. In conference between the two houses the House 
managers succeeded in having the provision restored— 
but only in token form. 

The controversy, it will be recalled, revolved around 
the alleged “socialism” of having the Federal Security 
Administrator preside over medical examinations to 
determine whether an applicant was actually “per- 
manently and totally disabled.” As the bill finally be- 
came law, no applications to have insurance rights 
preserved when a worker becomes unable to work 
can be made before July 1, 1953. Yet this whole pro- 
vision was to cease to be effective on June 30, 1953, 
the day before anyone could apply for the concession 
allegedly offered to the disabled. 

The explanation of this hugger-mugger is that the 
Federal Security Administrator is instructed to work 
out arrangements whereby State agencies will super- 
vise the medical examinations and decide who will 
and who will not qualify for benefits under a purely 
Federal law. This is surely a legislative anomaly, a 
burnt offering to the American Medical Association. 

The law provides that the Federal Security Admin- 
istrator could overrule a State finding that an appli- 
cant was disabled, but he could not overrule a State 
finding that an applicant was not disabled. This is 
federalism upside down, letting the States determine 
who will and who will not benefit under a strictly 
Federal insurance program. 

Congress will hold hearings on this provision in 
early 1953. All those interested in disentangling this 
skilfully knotted legislation should start preparing for 
the hearings now. 

Another piece of welfare legislation that may have 
to be revised is the educational section of the Veterans’ 
Readjustment Act of 1952, the so-called Korean GI Bill 
of Rights. This bill was carefully designed to prevent 
Federal funds from being scooped up by fly-by-night 
“educational” racketeers. 

Contrary to its procedure under the World War II 
GI bill, the Veterans’ Administration will pay no tui- 
tion directly to schools. Instead, unmarried veterans 
will receive $110 a month, out of which they will have 
to pay all their expenses: tuition, fees, cost of books and 
subsistence. On the surface it looks as if this system 
will make low-tuition colleges, i. e., those supported by 
taxes, very attractive to GI's. 

If veterans do seek these low-cost schools, the States 
and municipalities will find that Congress has shunted 
off onto them some of the financial burden of providing 
educational benefits to veterans. Besides, the provi- 
sion puts at a very considerable disadvantage every 
veteran who feels obliged in conscience, or simply 
much prefers, to attend a private college. This is ex- 
tending to the GI’s the extra financial burden all Ameri- 
cans are now obliged to bear if they wish to exercise 
their limited freedom to patronize the schools of their 
choice. Is this sound Federal legislative policy? 

The continuation of the National School Lunch Act, 
for which Congress appropriated $83 million, exem- 
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plifies a much sounder type of social legislation. As our 
readers should know, all school children, no matter 
what schools they attend, are treated alike by the Fed- 
eral Government under this program. 

Alaska and Hawaii, because of their high per-capita 
income, are now put on a par with the 48 States under 
the provisions of the School Lunch Act. Puerto Rico 
and the Virgin Islands will participate as before, at a 
lesser rate. They will be joined by Guam, whose inhabi- 
tants were accorded the privilege of U. S. citizenship 
under the new Immigration and Nationality Act. 

These three examples show that the American peo- 
ple have developed no generally applicable norms to 


guide welfare-state legislators. Congress does its best 
on each separate measure. Subject to powerful pres- 
sures, it adopts ad hoc improvisations. What legisla- 
tors should fix their attention on most are ways of pro- 
viding welfare benefits that guarantee individuals the 
maximum possible freedom of choice. Otherwise the 
welfare state is a threat to liberty. Social security 
should always widen freedom of choice, not narrow it. 

The nub of this problem is the proper relation be- 
tween the state and society. Ernest Barker’s Principles 
of Social & Political Theory (Oxford, 1951) is a pioneer 
effort to illumine that relationship. 

Rosert C. Hartnett, S.J. 








FEATURE “xX” 











Fr. Kenny, 88-year-old Jes- 
uit professor of history at 
St. Louis University and 
long-time friend of AMER- 
Ica discusses a recent book 
which shows that it should 
be a cause of pride rather 
than chagrin if your name 
is Mudd. 


WE HEAR CONSTANT REFERENCE to indi- 
viduals who are styled “makers”—makers of the 
modern world, or of the modern mind, or of Western 
civilization, or of America. But are these last truly 
the “makers of America?” A little investigation may 
be enlightening. 

There was John Smith, for example, the “maker 
of Virginia.” What did he make? He made money, 
writing a book that was replete with fiction as well as 
fact about the first successful British colony. He lost 
no time in retiring from America and left his progeny, 
if he had any, back in England. 

There was the first Lord Baltimore, a deservedly 
honored man, who died in England before there was 
an official Maryland. And there was the second Lord 
Baltimore, not so honorable an individual, who never 
saw his colony. It should also be added that good 
William Penn only visited America and was not among 
the strong-hearted men who remained in America 
and may rightly be counted among its “makers.” 
Should this not be borne in mind when the tremendous 
tribute is paid to a man by calling him a “maker of 
America?” 

Dr. Richard Dyer Mudd’s exquisitely careful study, 
The Mudd Family of the United States reveals the 
author as an exceptional genealogist, and his ancestor, 
Thomas Mudd, a true “maker of America.” This monu- 
mental work, the result of 22 years of research and 
comprising 1,465 pages, takes its place with all rank- 
ing achievements in this field. Thomas Mudd (1647- 
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1697) the ancestor of approximately 5,000 sons and 
daughters of America, who have engaged in every 
variety of occupation and whose homes are found in 
every section of the nation, cannot be looked upon in 
any other light than as one who has contributed 
greatly to the building of our land. With fine impar- 
tiality the book gives as much space to the street-car 
conductor as to the Congressman. 

It is worthy of note that there is a solid page of the 
names of nuns and of the religious orders to which 
they belong. There are but two priests, both Jesuits, 
and both now dead. There are also the same number 
of members of the clergy not of the fold of Peter! 
Thirty-eight Mudd boys bestowed their charity on the 
ailing human body as doctors of medicine. It is very 
interesting to note that exactly 21 members of the 
Confederate Army were Mudds and exactly 21 served 
in the Union Army during the Civil War. 

Makers of America, did you say? There is not a 
man alive today, and never was, of the progeny of 
George Washington; nor is there a single man bearing 
the name of Lincoln of the offspring of the Emanci- 
pator. But the descendants of Thomas Mudd are 
everywhere the nation has need of them. So numerous 
are those who served in the First World War that the 
volume lists them according to the States from which 
they came: 116 soldiers and sailors named Mudd, all 
direct descendents in the male line of that literal 
maker of America, Thomas Mudd of Maryland. Cap- 
tain George W. Thornburgh, whose death was one 
of the most thrillingly heroic in World War II, and 
for whom Thornburgh Air Force Base in Alaska is 
named, was a Mudd on his mother’s side. 

This volume is replete with history, and appealing 
history. The genealogists also have seized it, however, 
and claim it as their own. The American Genealogical 
Quarterly begins its review with the exclamation: “A 
truly magnificent volume!” The austere British Book 
Exchange appears coerced into using the same word, 
magnificent. “We congratulate the author,” it writes, 
“on his magnificent achievement.” 

The volume is beyond doubt a genuine historical 
work. The author's purpose is to offer the Mudd family 
as an example, a specimen, a prophecy of the future 
of what, during the coming century or centuries, is to 
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be the fate, the adventures and the frustrations, the 
failure and ultimate success of the families of today. 
One might add that this should be of particular con- 
cern to the Catholic families of today, those to whom 
the priceless legacy of faith has been entrusted. 

The scientific historian, when he sees the docu- 
mentation with which the statements of the narrative 
are verified, will readily agree that here is history at 
its finest. But the designation seems more popularly 
appropriate because of the ever-recurring incidents 
that here are so alive and vivify the dead facts of 
historical narratives. 

For example, we meet President Lincoln twice. 
When the father of Lincoln was a child, the rifle of an 
earlier Abraham Lincoln saved him from an Indian 
captivity. The wife of that earlier Abraham Lincoln 
was Mary Mudd, and she is the ancestor of the Catho- 
lic Lincolns of Hancock County, IIl., who are inter- 
married with the family of Cardinal Gibbons. How 
history would have been changed had that Indian 
escaped with the child! 

When President Lincoln was slain, Booth, the 
assassin fled. In his effort to reach Virginia, his journey 
brought him through southern Maryland. It will be 
remembered that he broke his leg when he leaped from 
the President’s box down on to the stage. He came 
with that broken leg to the home of a physician, 
who could not possibly have heard of the crime. This 


was Dr. Samuel Mudd. He waited on his patient 
and dismissed him. 

For having aided Booth the doctor was arrested 
and, owing to the hysteria of the times, narrowly 
escaped the death sentence. He was, however, con- 
demned to life imprisonment to be served on Shark 
Island off the coast of Florida. That prisoner was the 
grandfather of the author of this book. He was the 
father of Sister Mary Rosamunda, who is still alive 
and has spent long years of mercy in Ogden, Utah. 

The author possesses four solid degrees: A.B., M.A., 
M.D. and Ph.D. The U. S. Government has recognized 
his administrative ability, for as Colonel Mudd he is 
in charge of the medical operations of the ROTC in 
all the colleges and universities in the Mississippi 
Valley, from St. Paul to New Orleans. He lives in 
Saginaw, Mich., with his wife (to whom he gives glow- 
ing credit for her unfailing assistance through all his 
years of historical and literary endeavor) and five of 
their children, who attend local Catholic schools. An 
older daughter is married and lives in California, while 
of the three children of college age, one son is an 
aeronautical engineering student at St. Louis Univer- 
isty, a second is attending Annapolis, and a daughter 
is at St. Mary’s College, South Bend, Indiana. 

The book is privately published by Dr. Mudd at 
1001 Hoyt St., Saginaw, Mich. 

LAURENCE J. KENNY 





“The Man 
on a Donkey”’ 





Harold C. Gardiner 





“The book has been cast in the form of a chronicle,” 
writes H. F. M. Prescott in her preliminary note. “This 
form, which requires space to develop itself, has been 
used in an attempt to introduce the reader into a world, 
rather than at first to present him with a narrative.” 

That second sentence is the key to the greatness of 
The Man on a Donkey. For this is a great novel—great 
in its conception, in its achievement, and worthy of 
comparison with any of the great historical novels of 
the past. It has already made literary history in Eng- 
land, where its appearance (in two volumes) occa- 
sioned such praise as “a great and shattering book,” 
“a great theme treated magnificently,” “a magnificent 
reconstruction of the living past.” Its American edi- 
tion (Macmillan. 627p. $5) will put to the blush what 
an English critic refers to as “the faked-up, costume 
stuff we usually get in historical fiction.” 

Indeed, it is hardly fair to call this book simply 
fiction. As the author indicates in a note, most of the 
characters are real, and many of their conversations 
and speeches are taken verbatim from the records. “In 
broad outline,” she asserts, “the account which J have 
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given of historical events is as correct as I have been 
able to make it, with two minor exceptions,” which 
she is scrupulously fair in specifying. In addition, the 
whole feel for the times, for manners and modes of 
speech, for dress and cuisine, for the deeper psychol- 
ogical matter of how people thought and dreamed 
comes through with a note of utter conviction. It is 
as though the author had actually lived in the England 
of 1509-1537 and, by some alchemy of space-time, come 
walking into our twentieth-century world to tell us of 
those ages. Better, she takes us across the centuries 
to live those years with her and Henry VIII and 
Thomas, Lord Darcy, and Gilbert Dawe and Robert 
Aske, so that we learn “to know them without knowing 
that we learn.” 

The chronicle concerns four main characters: 
Thomas, Lord Darcy; Julian Savage, Gentlewoman; 
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Robert Aske, Squire; Gilbert Dawe, Priest. In one way 
or another they are all caught up in the bewildering 
and convulsive times when Henry VIII began his dal- 
liance with Anne Boleyn, broke with the Pope, de- 
clared himself supreme authority of the Church in 
England, and embarked on the ruthless course of sup- 
pressing the abbeys and monasteries. This confiscation 
caused the rising of the Northern lords and commons 
and resulted in the Pilgrimage of Grace, an armed 
uprising that aimed to relieve the king of his noxious 
counselor, Thomas Cromwell, and so bring him to re- 
consider his actions. This Pilgrimage is the culminat- 
ing section of the book, which ends with the never-to- 
be-forgotten scene of the execution of Robert Aske, 
the Great Captain of the Pilgrimage, hanged in chains 
above York Keep. 

All the intellectual and emotional ferment of the 
times seethes and bubbles in these vivid pages. Gib 
Dawe, the priest, caught up in the “new learning,” 
passionately and rabidly cons his newly-English Scrip- 
tures to prove that Rome is the whore of Babylon, but 
never does his savage and distorted zeal come to know 
the meaning of love. Christabel Cowper, prioress, 
fighting to keep the King’s favor and control of her 
convent, thinks she is serving God when in reality she 
is worshiping her own little authority. Thomas More, 
Chancellor, makes a brief appearance as he rebukes, 
with heroic gentleness, the Lords who have condemned 
him to death for treason. 

But the two most marvelously realized characters 
are Robert Aske and Lord Darcy. In them is personified 
the terrible confusion of the times. Good and brave 
men were wrestling in conscience with the question 
whether obedience to the King would mean betrayal 
of the Church and of God—how could a man disobey 
his legitimate sovereign and pretend that he was faith- 
ful to the King of Heaven? With groaning of spirit and 
in the face of the contempt of many, men like Darcy 
and Aske finally went to horrible deaths, secure at the 
last in the realization that their so-called “treason” 
was in truth the highest fealty both to the King and to 
God. 

Throughout the narrative appears the figure of Malle, 
a poor serving-maid in Lady Cowper’s convent. She is 
dim-witted, but sees at times the vision of The Man 
on a Donkey, who is Christ, who is love. Her enigmatic 
statements about her visions are a running commen- 
tary on God’s providence and love that counterpoints 
the cruelty, the lust, the treachery, the faint-hearted- 
ness and the heroism of the times. As long as men like 
Aske die for God’s honor and their own, Christ may 
indeed seem to be crucified again, but He triumphs. 

I am painfully aware how inadequate is even this 
high praise. I can only repeat—this is a magnificent 
book. If I must add a topical note to urge those to read 
it who are not ordinarily attracted to historical novels, 
The Man on a Donkey is a vital and timely reminder 
that in today’s world, too, Christ is dying only to 
triumph in the deaths of thousands of unknown (except 
to Him) Robert Askes. 
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Catholic books: 


‘‘loss leaders’’? 





Eugene P. Willging 





“If you want more space in your store,” said the 
accountant, “you can have it without adding an ex- 
tension or renting an extra floor. Toss out the book 
department. These annual reports show it’s the only 
department operating over a period of years at a loss. 
Why keep it in?” 

Why, indeed? Why should the owner of this par- 
ticular church-goods and religious-articles store con- 
tinue to sell Catholic trade books (as distinguished 
from “black books,” that is, prayer books and Bibles)? 
For a decade or more he has sacrificed profits in this 
area, has had innumerable problems connected with 
advertising, personnel and so on; yet he is so con- 
vinced that the display and sale of trade books is a 
necessary part of the apostolate of Christian culture 
that he continues the presently hopeless struggle to 
break even. 

It is paradoxical today, when there are more success- 
ful and larger Catholic publishing houses than ever 
before, when general firms are promoting in full- 
page advertisements the literary products of Catholic 
authors, American and foreign, when sales of particu- 
lar titles often top the 100,000 mark, and when li- 
braries in our educational institutions are purchasing 
at a higher and steadier rate than in the 1920's or 
1930's, that the Catholic bookstore is a declining 
species, kept alive by forced feeding and artificial stim- 
ulants (from sales of rosaries and greeting cards). 

In the major cities of the United States there is not, 
to my knowledge, a single independent Catholic book- 
store, that is, one existing on the sale of Catholic books 
alone. Some few still retain the word “books” some- 
where in their corporate title; upon entering the 
shop, though, you will find that the sale of statues, 
prayerbooks, medals, pictures and so forth goes on. 
The reason is that the higher profit margin on these 
items supports the “loss leaders,” the books. Perhaps 
the term “loss leader” is misleading. Actually, in most 
cases, the fact is that the religious articles are carried 
in order to continue the sale of books rather than that 
books are sold at a loss in order to stimulate the sales 
of the more profitable items of religious articles and 
church goods. 

One must begin with a judgment on the position 
of the Catholic book, or perhaps on the value of the 
“book in general.” Are books necessary to a democratic 
and a Christian society? Do they perform a function 
beyond the competence of the newspaper and period- 
ical press? Is the full development of thought, sub- 
stantiated by ample detail, possible except in books? 
Could one conceive using a series of periodical articles 
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or newspaper stories as a substitute for Hughes’ Ref- 
ormation in England, Maritain’s Man and the State, 
White’s To the End of the World, the forthcoming 
definitive biography of Cardinal Gibbons by John 
Tracy Ellis, Chesterton’s Orthodoxy, the Bible, or 
other volumes looked upon as integral to a well-read 
Catholic’s culture. Certainly it is axiomatic in higher 
education that the reading of books, yes, even entire 
books, is essential in training. 

Yet on the basis of known results, it appears true 
that our higher education has failed; our graduates 
have not carried the book-reading habit into post- 
graduate life. Nor, as a matter of fact, have they 
carried any serious Catholic reading into post-college 
years. The low (at least relatively ) subscription figures 
of our leading magazines of opinion, AMERICA and 
Commonweal, indicate that if our alumni (and 
alumnae) are reading them, they are borrowing the 
copies, a quite unlikely assumption. Perhaps the 
diocesan press has been emphasized to the exclusion 
of the national weeklies, which deal more with literary 
interests. There would appear to me to exist a 
direct correlation between failure to support the na- 
tional opinion weeklies and the failure to buy, read or 
borrow leading Catholic books. 

A portion of the fault undoubtedly lies with those 
publishers who skim the cream of the Catholic 
market through direct-mail campaigns and other de- 
vices and then expect the local or regional dealer to 
stock heavily on their titles. Even though a dealer may 
have an advance order for stock with a publisher, it 
is by no means unheard of to have the publisher fill 
his individual customer orders before shipping the 
dealer’s supply, thus placing the latter at an immediate 
disadvantage. One major publisher has never sent a 
sales representative to call on the dealers who are 
supposed to display his stock. 

Close and real cooperation between publishers and 
dealers is needed at once. As Dan Herr, President of 
the Thomas More Association, pointed out in a talk 


at Catholic University’s Contemporary Catholic Trade 
Book Symposium on May 24, 1952, the publisher 
competes with the bookstore, frequently even to an 
unfair degree, by granting larger discounts, giving 
better and faster service, or by failing to inform the 
retail stores of new titles in advance of publication (not 
to mention failure to refer back to dealers the direct 
customer orders). 

Part of this situation has its roots in history. Nine- 
teenth-century Catholic book publishing developed 
side by side, in the same firms, with the sale of relig- 
ious articles to the clergy and to religious institu- 
tions. A direct customer relationship was effected and 
this tradition has not been broken. Only with the 
newer firms whose primary interest is in books, such 
as Bruce, and Sheed and Ward, and McMullen, is there 
a serious attempt to bolster the retail store. 

Remedial action in favor of Catholic bookstores 
could come within each community if the clergy and 
religious would forego a portion of their 20 per cent 
“preferential discount” by agreeing to accept 10 per 
cent in return for the privilege of examining books 
before buying and of having them available for that 
“last-minute gift.” When a dealer receives only 40 per 
cent discount on a quantity order (often one-third or 
30 per cent or 25 per cent on a small order) he cannot 
give a 20 per cent rebate and stay in business on the 
20 per cent or 10 per cent balance. The economics of 
modern retail business demands at least 30 per cent 
“gross” on sales, out of which must come the “living 
wage” (often more honored in print than in practice), 
rent, advertising, light, postage and all the sundries 
that constitute a sizeable percentage of expenses. 

The conclusion is that the retail sale of Catholic 
books today is an apostolate, not a business. It is not 
fair to the dealer to require him to bear the economic 
burden alone. If the Catholic book has a place in 
every Catholic community, then publisher, dealer and 
customer must combine to maintain that place. No 
one group can perform the task alone. 
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NEWMAN’S WAY 





By Sean O’Faolain. Devin-Adair. 


328p. $4.50 


It was a happy day when Sean 
O’Faolain decided to write on the 
Newmans. His book is warm, lively, 
provocative, independent—sometimes 
impudent, but never uncharitable. He 
brings the storyteller’s gift to the dull 
family records and, ali at once, the 
Newman forebears emerge, the im- 
mediate family becomes clear, and 
Newman himself is seen in relation 
to the people and the problems of his 
early life—the near poverty and the 
strain, the lean years and fat, the 
loves and tensions in that mildly ec- 


Against the backdrop of parents, 
brothers and sisters, the “genius in the 
family”—the “blessed nuisance,” as 
O’Faolain admits finding him at times 
—develops his special gift, his special 
mission. Newman’s Way is Newman’s 
odyssey to 1845, and O’Faolain suc- 
ceeds in the difficult task of vitalizing 
the intellectual history as successfully 
as he brings to life the acid and fanat- 
ical Francis, the addleheaded but 
lovable Charlie, the sharpwitted Har- 
riet and the gentle, forbearing Jemima. 

If Newman is ever to be rescued 
from the frigid compartment into 
which tradition has thrust him, books 
like this must bring about the thaw. 
He should not be for the few. He is 
too desperately needed in our times 
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to allow of his receiving only a limited 
appreciation by scholars, theologians 
and literary historians. 

O’Faolain grasps the essential— 
Newman’s tremendous and consistent 
artistry. Theology was the unlikely 
material with which this genius 
worked, but the results were as flam- 
ing as if he painted in scarlet. New- 
man’s intellectual history, far from 
being dull, is alive with poetry, and 
because he perceives the poetry, 
O’Faolain has written some of the 
most sensitive and intelligent com- 
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ments available on The Arians and on 
The Development of Christian Doc- 
trine. 

He is excellent, too, in his ability 
to make a far-off academic battle— 
like the break with Hawkins—glow 
with life. He enters honestly and 
cheerfully into discussions of what 
others would falsely consider New- 
man’s limitations in science and pol- 
itics—falsely, since the nature of his 
genius precluded their direct con- 
sideration. He understands what the 
fearful dedication of the priesthood 
must have meant to Newman; he 
plumbs with sensitivity the friend- 
ship with Froude. He sees the Italian 
voyage, rightly I believe, as an emo- 
tional flight, and though we may feel 
he presses the symbolism too far in the 
Sicilian adventure, how can we know? 
His use of Newman’s poetry as an 
emotional “log” of the Mediterranean 
trip shows the creative writer’s appre- 
ciation of a fellow craftsman. 

It is a good book, but Newmanians 
will undoubtedly and quite properly 
raise some objections. They may wish, 


as they read, that they could pluck 
O’Faolain’s sleeve an spend a good 
four hours discussing and clarifying 
the statements that spring from the 
text: “Newman is a Shelley of the 
intellect”; “he always spoke his love 
too late”; “his postcogitative memory 
is not always to be trusted” (whose 
is?). 

A far more serious charge, however, 
is that he neglects Mary, Newman’s 
youngest sister. The relationship be- 
tween the two was particularly deep, 
their interchange of letters revelatory 
of a neglected side of Newman, and 
his grief for her was keen and fresh 
into his old age. 

It is obvious enough that O’Faolain 
has not all the tools of the professional 
scholar. But when we think of the 
sins committed against great writers 
in the name of scholarship by people 
whose creative urge never transcended 
a doctoral dissertation, we can be 
grateful that a keen-witted Irishman, 
with a lively style and sympathetic 
heart, was moved to write this family 
portrait. MARGARET GRENNAN 





Poverty the challenge 





CHALLENGE AND RESPONSE IN 
THE MIDDLE EAST 





By Hedley V. Cooke. Harper. 366p. 
$4 


Mr. Cooke has had excellent good 
fortune in that the more recent tur- 
bulent events in the Middle East have 
awaited the publication aate of his 
book to make their shattering impact 
on the delicate international situation. 
Though concerned only indirectly 
with the political forces which have 
acted as percussion cap and trigger 
to the series of explosions which has 
the Western world frankly worried, 
the author’s background chapters on 
the ten countries whose combined 
areas make up the Middle East pro- 
vide the reader with an excellent in- 
sight into the region’s political prob- 
lems. If nothing else, the book is 
timely. 

Timeliness, however, is not its only 
quality. It also serves a utilitarian pur- 
pose, if the directors of our Point Four 
program would take it to heart. Mr. 
Cooke is out primarily to debunk an 
attitude on foreign economic aid held 
by the average liberal American which 
may, if allowed to color our efforts 
in helping Middle Eastern countries 
to help themselves, reduce those ef- 
forts to Operation Rathole. 

Characteristic of mid-twentieth- 
century liberalism is the commendable 
aspiration for a world in which the 
grosser economic and social inequali- 
ties have been wiped out. Liberal 


Americans, however, tend to view the 
problem of developing underdevel- 
oped countries as relatively uncom- 
plicated, as though it were merely a 
question of pouring in aid. It is any- 
thing but that. This approach, for 
example, ignores two elements which 
are never left out of account in in- 
ternal American planning—local pub- 
lic opinion and the factors which enter 
into its composition. 

Is the public opinion in under- 
developed countries so rational, 
regular and easily predictable— 
in short so unlike our own—that 
universal principles can be ap- 
plied in substitution for detailed 
observations of present-day facts? 


Mr. Cooke correctly thinks not. He 
postulates as a prerequisite for the 
successful implementation of the Point 
Four program a serious scrutiny of the 
trends in the Middle East in regard 
to living standards. Challenge and 
Response in the Middle East, covering 
the years from January 1, 1919 to 
December 31, 1950, provides such a 
study. Its aim is to ensure a better un- 
derstanding of the people, the region 
and the social and economic prob- 
lems we are trying to help solve before 
we plunge in with grandiose aid 
schemes. 

As Mr. Cooke proceeds to outline, 
country by country, the successes and 
failures of forty years of effort to 
combat poverty in the area, it be- 
comes clear that the current political 
unrest is merely a corollary of the 
region’s inability to develop its own 
economic potentialities. Conversely, 
because of that very political unrest, 
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Point Four must proceed today with 
extreme caution in its attempt to al- 
leviate poor social and economic con- 
ditions. 

The application of our economic- 
aid program must vary in the different 


countries concerned. Assistance to 
Egypt, Lebanon and Syria must be 
limited in scope, since the present 
political climate in these countries is 
not suitable for the maximum of co- 
operative effort. The same is true of 
Saudi Arabia and Yemen, but only 
because there is danger that too rapid 
progress in economic development 
may be outweighed by harmful by- 
products of the projects attempted. 
Even though political conditions are 
still less favorable in Iran, a more 
positive approach to economic aid is 
in order in this country, because the 
prestige of Point Four is at stake to a 
much greater extent than in any other 
Middle Eastern country. Recent vi- 
olent criticism of Point Four in the 
Iranian Parliament would seem to bear 
out this observation of Mr. Cooke. 
Israel’s case is not typical. She is not 
so much in need of technical aid as of 
investment funds. Turkey is the 
Middle Eastern country in which the 
most directly important results could 
be achieved from a large-scale pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Cooke speaks with the author- 
ity and conclusiveness his background 
would seem to warrant. At present 
with the Department of Political 
Science of the University of Alabama, 
he has seen seventeen years of service 
as American consul in Turkey and 
Palestine. Until recently he was with 
the Middle East Planning Staff of the 
Economic Cooperation Administration. 

VINCENT S. KEARNEY 


Not glib or glamorous 





TESTIMONIES 





By Patrick O'Brian. Harcourt, Brace. 
252p. $3 


There is a quiet, measured feeling of 
maturity about this story of a tragic 
love in a valley of North Wales. It 
will disappoint those readers who per- 
sist in the notion that anything with 
a Welsh or Irish background must 
have a mistily romantic air, a fuzzy 
pseudo-poetry blurring all outlines. 
Here is realism in a good sense—con- 
sisting less in a clutter of details with 
emphasis on the sordid than in a por- 
trayal of human behavior with mo- 
tivations that ring true. 

The story unfolds in the words of 
three characters, each giving testi- 
mony, as the title suggests, although 
the identity of the questioner is not 
clear. The chief narrator is Joseph 
Pugh, an Oxford don, who has taken 
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a small cottage in the village in the 
hope of improving his health and 
finishing his book, The Bestiary before 
Isidore of Seville. Pugh is a lonely, 
diffident man, introspective, scrupu- 
lous and self-critical to the point of 
paralysis. At the age of forty-four, he 
is completely unprepared for the 
shock of finding himself in love with 
Bronwen, the wife of Emyr, a neigh- 
boring farmer. 

As Bronwen speaks, a lovely woman 
emerges for all her careful justice in 
evaluating herself. She is a foreigner 
in the community, having come from 
a village twenty miles away, speaking 
a purer Welsh and English, and at- 
tending ckurch instead of chapel. 
While the love between her and Pugh 
remains innocent, his stay at the farm- 
house during an illness gives oppor- 
tunity to a malevolent preacher and 
gossiping villagers to vent the full 
measure of their cruelty and destruc- 
tion. 

With the exception of Pritchard 
Ellis, the preacher, who is the typical 
canting, lecherous hypocrite, the 
characters are wonderfully drawn. 
The differences between the Welsh 
and English and the tensions between 
them are skilfully brought out in the 
thread of the story. By choosing an 
unusual manner of presentation the 
author sets himself a difficult task in 
sustaining the distinguishing qualities 
of speech—the precise English of the 
don and the varying degrees of Welsh- 
English from the few timid words of 
old Nain and Tad to the easy, nat- 
ural expression of Bronwen. Patrick 
O'Brian has a good ear; he has not 
relied upon a few oft-repeated idioms, 
but has caught rather the rhythm and 
inflection of the Welsh. 

This is not a sensational book. To 
those weary of the sensational, the 
clamorous and the glib, Testimonies 
has everything to recommend it. 

Mary Stack MCcNIFF 





THE ETERNAL SHEPHERD 





By Thomas H. Moore, S.J. Apostleship 
of Prayer. 82p. $2 


To anyone interested in becoming a 
spiritual writer, I would suggest that 
by way of preparation he might prof- 
itably begin as a retreat-master in the 
laymen’s retreat movement. He will 
find that he cannot succeed there with 
any gray abstractions or vague gen- 
eralizations, faced as he will be by 
hard-headed business men who, never- 
theless, have enormous good will. He 
will be forced to take his theology out 
of the ivory tower and, without any 
sacrifice of orthodoxy or scholarship, 
translate it into the crackling, electric 
idiom of the day. 


Further, I could illustrate this ob- 
servation from the books of Father 
Thomas H. Moore, sometime director 
of the retreat house at Mount Man- 
resa, Staten Island, N. Y., presently 
editor of The Sacred Heart Mes- 
senger. This volume, valuable for re- 
ligious and layman alike, is written 
quietly and clearly, with a great deal 
of unobtrusive learning and inspira- 
tion. 

It is only the sheerest pedantic plea- 
santry to remark that Father Moore is 
kinder to the shepherds than some 
scholars who contend that at the time 
of Our Lord’s birth these country 
shepherds had a rather ragged reputa- 
tion as petty thieves, whose testimony 
was not acceptable in court. Likewise 
it seems to me that the epithet “honey- 
tongued” for Chrysostom is a hybrid 
born of a mixed metaphor out of a 
pleonasm. But these are fly specks on 
a treasure; this is a book you should 
by all means have. 

Witt A. Donacny, S.J. 





THE DISTANT SHORE 





By Jan de Hartog. Harper. 309p. $3.50 


Like its predecessor, The Lost Sea, 
Jan de Hartog’s latest novel contains 
large elements of autob‘ography. The 
story is told through the mouth of a 
veteran Dutch sailor whose experi- 
ences closely parallel those of the 
author. When the Nazis occupied 
Holland in 1940, the narrator escaped 
to England and volunteered his ser- 
vices to OTWA (Oceangoing Tugs 
Western Approaches). He was as- 
signed as skipper to a tug engaged 
in the exacting duty of towing back to 
port disabled ships that had been 
abandoned by their convoy. This job, 
dangerous enough in itself, was ren- 
dered more hazardous since the tugs 
carried no armament and were de- 
fenseless against attack by lurking 
enemy submarines. De Hartog de- 
scribes these operations with marvel- 
ous reality and in a tense style that 
is all the more exciting for its under- 
statement. 

He introduces a first mate known 
as Goatskin, a sympathetic English 
tart called Stella, a German sub- 
marine commander named Hasen- 
fratz, and a pretty nurse, June Sim- 
mons, who helps the Skipper back to 
health after he is wounded while par- 
ticipating in the Allied invasion of 
Southern France. The difficulty with 
these people, as with nearly all the 
characters in this book, is that de 
Hartog tries to make them do duty 
simultaneously as human beings and 
something like universal symbols. As 
a result, they never become really 
individualized, and this failure pre- 





Damp from the 
Press: 


UNDERSTANDING 
EUROPE 


by Christopher Dawson 


The danger to both European and 
American civilizations, Christopher 
Dawson believes, is not so much from 
outside as from our own confusion 
and loss of confidence. He sets out 
to show both how this has come to 
pass and what we must do about it 
on both sides of the Atlantic if West- 
ern civilization is to survive. $3.50 


FROM CONFUCIUS 
TO CHRIST 


by Paul Sih 
Foreword by Bishop Fulton Sheen 


Both author and Bishop look forward 
confidently to the conversion of 
China and believe that when that 
day comes the teaching of Confucius 
will be found to be for China (as it 
was for Dr. Sih) the best introduction 


to the teaching of Christ. Frontis. 
$3.00 


WOMAN TODAY 


by John Fitzsimons 


Much excellent sense to guide mod- 
ern women in choosing a career, 
making a success of marriage and 
handling life generally. Every chapter 
is worth thinking about, especially the 
few points with which most women 
will disagree. $2.50 


THE 
HELL CATHOLIC 


by Father X 


A cheerful tale about a pilgrimage to 
Rome on which the hero was sent by 
his family in the hope that it would 
steady him. On the whole, we think 
we enjoyed it more than he did. By 
the author of “Everybody Calls Me 
Father.” $2.00 


At All Bookstores 


The current issue of the TRUMPET 
describes these books fully: if you 
haven't got your copy, write 
Agatha MacGill. The TRUMPET 
comes free and postpaid. 


SHEED & WARD 
New York 3 
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vents the reader from becoming 
seriously interested in their welfare. 

When the war ends, the group dis- 
bands, but the Skipper, unable to 
settle down, eventually winds up in 
Marseilles, where his old mate Goat- 
skin is conducting a lucrative deep- 
sea salvage operation in company 
with a motley crew of roustabouts and 
a Chinese girl named Nicole. The 
deep-sea diving scenes in this part 
of the book contain some of de Har- 
tog’s finest writing and will long live 
in the reader’s memory. 

Despite the obvious capabilities of 
its author (his play The Fourposter 
is a current Broadway hit) this novel 
seems destined for a mixed reception. 
It is a curious blend of fact, fiction 
and fantasy which at times cruises at 
top speed and on other occasions 
chugs along like a superannuated tug- 
boat. It shows how difficult it is to 
write a really fine novel without real 
human characters and a_ well-de- 
veloped story line. 

If The Distant Shore never rises 
to the epic proportions of Monsar- 
rat’s The Cruel Sea (with which it 
will inevitably be compared) it con- 
tains some wonderful local color 
and—particularly in the underwater 
scenes—an atmosphere all its own. 

Joun M. ConnoLE 





DRED SCOTT’S CASE 





By Vincent C. Hopkins, S.J. Fordham 
University Press. 204p. $4 


This fine study of one of the great 
cases of all time comes to us from a 
doctor of history from Columbia, pro- 
fessor at Fordham and editor of the 
supplementary volume of the Cath- 
olic Encyclopedia. Fr. Hopkins has 
analyzed for us with compelling ob- 
jectivity and clarity all the evidence 
on the famous Dred Scott case. 

The facts of the 1857 Scott v. San- 
ford decision are well known. Dred 
Scott, a slave, was taken by his master 
from the slave state of Missouri to the 
free state of Illinois. Scott sued for 
his freedom on the ground that his 
sojourn in free Illinois made him a 
U. S. citizen. The U. S. Supreme 
Court decision, in briefest summary, 
denied Scott’s request and ruled that 
Negro slaves, in the intention of writ- 
ers of the Constitution, were not 
Federal citizens. 

Fr. Hopkins has explored every 
significant detail of the lega! and so- 
cial background of this complex and 
vastly important case. He chronicles 
the proceedings in the Missouri courts, 
unraveling the now archaic legal pro- 
cedures. He then takes us through the 


several opinions of the Supreme Court 
justices. Special, detailed considera- 
tion is given to the three main prob- 
lems involved in the Dred Scott case 
—the question of State and Federal 
citizenship, the territorial issue and 
the conflict of laws. All in all, Fr. 
Hopkins has elucidated all the in- 
tricacies of a cause célébre. 

Fr. Hopkins’ last chapter sketches 
for us the public controversy which 
resulted from the Dred Scott decision. 
Some readers may be disappointed 
that the author of this well-knit vol- 
ume has not seen fit to express his 
own studied convictions on the legal 
and moral aspects of the Dred Scott 
decision. It is well known that some 
have opined that the Dred Scott de- 
cision is one of the greatest self- 
inflicted wounds in the history of the 
Supreme Court. Fr. Hopkins does not 
enter into this controversy; he set out 
to place the Dred Scott in its proper 
historical and social perspective, and 
in this he has been eminently success- 
ful. His study is especially valuable in 
view of the fact that the Supreme 
Court has recently virtually pledged 
itself to confront head-on the question 
of whether segregation on the basis of 
color is per se, in and of itself, a viola- 
tion of the rights of Federal citizen- 
ship. RosBertT F. DRINAN 











THE AMERICAN OBSERVER 
For grades 10, 11, 12 


WEEKLY NEWS REVIEW 
For grades 9, 10, 11 


What about your Students? 





Are they being trained to develop citizenship habits of enduring 
worth? Are they being equipped for adult responsibilities in a 
practical program of civic education? 


Our weekly current history publications have been used for 30 years as steppingstones to political 
responsibility and civic leadership. They cover the news simply and impartially, emphasizing historical 
and geographical backgrounds. Features and editorials deal with leading personalities, scientific devel- 
opments, character education, and vocational guidance. Study guides and tests provide a directed pro- 
gram for both teachers and students. 


Sample copies and subscription rates sent on request. 


CIVIC EDUCATION SERVICE 1733 K Street, N.W. Washington 6, D. C. 
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RICKEY 





By Charles Calitri. Scribners. 216p. 
$2.75 


Fifteen-year-old Rickey Talbot is a 
boy you will not soon forget, not only 
because of his own appeal, but because 
of the implications of his story. 

Rickey enlists our sympathy at the 
very outset. He is in hiding, suffering 
from trauma, after committing a 
crime which he cannot remember. 
From being a likeable young fellow 
of ordinary ability and virtue he has 
become, overnight, a monster. Only 
the newspaperman and the doctor try 
to find out why and to fix the blame 
where it truly belongs. 

The sympathetic doctor and the 
friendly newspaperman uncover the 
key elements of the story, a too-famil- 
iar one of well-meaning but blunder- 
ing parents who would not allow 
tears—nature’s safety valve—and who 
dismissed a child’s natural, legitimate 
questions about life as “dirty.” Add 
to this a careless teacher in a biology 
class, the half-understood innuendos 
of older, more knowledgeable com- 
panions, an imagination inflamed by 
a stray thought from a biology book, 
and you have the elements of the 
spontaneous combustion that pro- 
vided the sex-murder headlines. Be- 
hind the headlines is a sick, frightened 
boy in need of treatment, not punish- 
ment—treatment for the scars that 
society makes; for if the book says 
anything it says that we are our 
brother’s keeper. 

This is a good story, well told. 
The suspense is sustained to the very 
last page and comes to a wonderful 
solution for both Rickey and the 
reader. Fortunata CA.Iiri 





RED FLAG IN JAPAN 





By Rodger Swearinger and Paul Lan- 
ger. Harvard University. 276p. $5 


The brief but intense indoctrination 
of Japan in the fundamentals of dem- 
ocracy was a tremendous experiment. 
But serious observers who were pres- 
ent during the Occupation, aware of 
the volatile nature of the Japanese, as 
well as of their ideological vicissitudes, 
kept their fingers crossed. At present, 
too, a state of anxious expectancy, 
mingled with doubt, is almost univer- 
sal. Most Americans are wondering 
just how much of the fervent absorp- 
tion of Western ideals was mere lip 
service to an armed conqueror. 
Official Japan, jealous of a sover- 
eignty which would be forfeit under 
Communist domination, welcomed our 
overtures for a security pact. But of- 
ficial Japan, conscious of its extreme 


economic precariousness if isolated 
from the Asiatic mainland, has tried 
not to alienate her Communist neigh- 
bors. Hence, there has been an enig- 
matic official silence disturbed only by 
brief but violent Communist demon- 
strations. These Communist riots are 
extremely disquieting to American 
strategists, who look to Japan as a key 
factor of defense in hostile Asia, and 
they serve to compound the mystery of 
Japan’s allegiance in the minds of most 
American citizens. 

Red Flag in Japan will be welcomed 
by all who are seeking a clearer un- 
derstanding of Japan’s present position 
and her susceptibility to Communist 
influence. It is a scholarly, readable 
chronicle of the activities of the Com- 
munist party in Japan from the date 
of its inception, July 5, 1922, until the 
present. Accurate and detailed infor- 
mation on the party structure, its 
policies and the success of their im- 
plementation help us to see the Com- 
munist pattern in action. And case- 
histories of the party leaders, as well 
as autobiographical data on top party 
members, give an insight into the ap- 
peal which communism holds for 
Japan, plagued as it is by overpopula- 
tion, poverty and unemployment. 

The work was sponsored by the 
International Secretariat of the Insti- 
tute of Pacific Relations, and _ its 
authors were well qualified for their 
task. Both served with General Mac- 
Arthur’s headquarters during the Oc- 
cupation, and are serious students of 
the political scene in the Far East. 
Their scholarly research has produced 
a valuable and fascinating study which 
is further enhanced by its contem- 
porary interest. THomas M. CuRRAN 





Spiritual Teaching 
of 


Father Steuart, S.J. 


Notes of His Retreats and 
Conferences 
collected and arranged by 








L_—— KATHARINE KENDALL == 


Dynamic exhortations to a full spiritual 
life, calling for an entire holiness, an 
utter detachment, and a deeper and 
deeper prayer. Father Steuart was im- 
bued with the life of Christ in the soul 
and the mystery of the Incarnation. He 
averred that if we live by Christ’s life 
and realize that life is significant in, and 
only in, the life of the incarnate Son of 
God, ours must be a life of huge humility, 
detachment and dependence, and of 
limitless loving trust. He addresses him- 
self not only to the professional religious, 
but to everyone. His retreat conferences 
possess a certain magnetism that will 
quickly transform resolve into action. 


$3.00 
Wherever good books are sold 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 
Westminster, Maryland 








EucEneE P. Witernc is director 
of the library at the Catholic 
University of America. 

MarGARET R. GRENNAN is as- 
sociate professor of English 
at Hunter College, and author 
of The Heart of Newman’s 
Apologia. 

Rev. Witu1am A. Downacuy, 
S.J., is spiritual director at 
Campion Hall, North An- 
dover, Mass., a retreat-house 
for laymen. 

Tuomas M. Curran, S.J., stud- 
ied the Japanese language in 
Japan and taught at the 
Sacred Heart University in 
Kobe. 

Joun M. Conno zz is on the staff 
of the New York Times Book 
Review. 

Rosert F. Drinay, S.J., a grad- 
uate of Georgetown Law 
School, is a member of the 
District of Columbia bar. 
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Douay—Rheims 
Challoner Version 


The traditional approved text in world 
wide use for more than 200 years. 


In Two Sizes 
STANDARD SIZE: 6” x 8” Illustrated 


Full page reproduction of the masters: 14 
maps and family record insert. Cloth, $3.25; 
Imitation Leather, $5.00; Leather, $7.50. 


SMALL SIZE: 41/2” x 7” India Paper 
1890 Pages—14 Maps—Family Record In- 
sert. Cloth, $3.25; Imitation Leather, $6.00; 
Leather, $10.00. 


At All Bookstores 


C. Wildermann Co., Inc. 
26 Vesey Street, New York 8, N. Y. 
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THE WORD 











“And Jesus asked .. . ‘Is it lawful to 
cure on the Sabbath?’ But they re- 
mained silent” (Luke 14:3; 16th Sun- 
day after Pentecost). 


The challenge that we read in the 
Gospel for the sixteenth Sunday after 
Pentecost (“Is it lawful to cure on 
the Sabbath?”) was first raised not 
by Christ but by the Pharisees. From 
earliest times the Sabbath had been 
for the Jews a day to be “kept holy” 
(Exodus 20:8), a day of “rest holy to 
the Lord” (31:15); but in the days 
of Christ its observance had been 
hedged around by rabbinic prescrip- 
tions so rigid and detailed that they 
descended at times to absurdity. And 
this Sabbath observance was one of 


the principal matters in which the 
Pharisees sought to ensnare our Lord. 
“They were watching Him,” the Gos- 
pel notes, “whether He cured on the 
Sabbath that they might accuse Him” 
(Mark 3:2). 

The answers that Christ made upon 
the many occasions when the Phari- 
sees questioned His Sabbath obser- 
vance deserve our prayerful reflection. 
They are well pointed up in two 
statements of Christ, two statements 
of principle that apply not only to the 
Sabbath observance but to our own 
observance of Sunday as well. “The 
Son of Man,” Christ said, “is Lord 
even of the Sabbath” (Matt. 12:2). 
Again, our Lord declared: “The Sab- 
bath is made for man, not man for the 
Sabbath” (Mark 2:27). For us, of 
course, the Sabbath is Sunday. 

For the Jews of old the Sabbath 
was not only an object of positive law. 
It answered, indeed, to a need in the 
nature of man to worship the Lord 
who created and who sustains him. 





Religious Education. 


The Latest America Press Booklet on Education 


The State and 
Religious Education 


by Robert C. Hartnett, S.J. 
and Anthony T. Bouscaren 


Everybody will be interested in every section of The State and 


AMERICA’s Editor-in-Chief, Robert C. Hartnett, S.J., presents a clear- 
cut picture of key events in the private-public school controversy. 


@ the Supreme Court decisions in the 
McCollum and Zorach cases ® a pene- 
trating study of the background of 
these decisions @ the effect they’ve 
had @ why and how changes were 
made in these decisions 


There’s also a section dealing with the opportunities Catholic schools 
have for improving relations with their local communities. 


CALIFORNIANS—priests and people—will be especially interested 
in The State and Religious Education because an entire section deals 


with THE CALIFORNIA SCHOOL TAX REFERENDUM. 





AMERICA @ 70 East 45 Street, New York 17, N. Y. p2 


Please semd me ...... copies of The State and Religious Education at the prices 
listed below: single copy—25¢ 


Discounts: 10 to 49 copies, 10% ; 50 to 99 copies, 20%; 100 or more copies, 30%. 


But for the ancient Hebrew the Sab- 
bath did more. It stood as a sign and 
a mark of remembrance of the pact 
God had made with the chosen race, 
a day to recall the love He had shown 
to the Jewish people. Despite the 
vexatious rules of conduct, the Sab- 
bath was still, in the days of our Lord, 
a time for fine garments and festive 
dining, a day of joyous union with 
God. “The Sabbath was made for 
man, not man for the Sabbath.” In a 
deeper and fuller sense, indeed, the 
same may be said of Sunday. For 
Sunday is the “Lord’s day,” and should 
serve as a source of peace and an 
antidote to the infectious, disturbing 
spirit of secularism. 

Secularism, of course, is more than 
a pose of philosophy, more than a 
mental attitude. It is a moral disease. 
Under the guise of liberty it eats its 
deadly way into the soul’s understand- 
ing of its own life and destiny. Seek- 
ing to fence off and limit the sovereign 
authority of God, it grants to Him 
(in a grudging, limited way) Sunday 
and the sanctuary. But it seeks to re- 
serve the rest of the week (and the 
works of each day) solely to the ways 
and the interests and the principles 
of the world. It leads to personal in- 
consistency. For it makes of a man a 
sort of spiritual Jekyll and Hyde, torn 
between God and the world. And as 
we know well, “no man can serve two 
masters” in peace. 

The term “Sunday Catholic” is 
sometimes used of one tinged by 
secularism. But actually the proper ob- 
servance of Sunday is the best cure 
for secularism. For proper observance 
is not exterior conduct but interior 
spirit. The one who sees in Sunday 
a day to be dedicated in joy to the 
honor and worship of God, a day to 
find union with Christ on the altar and 
in his own soul, will find that the 
joy and peace in the service of God 
enkindled on Sunday will abide 
throughout the week. He will find, 
indeed, that the Lord’s day was “made 
for man.” WyrLx1aM J. Reap, S.J. 
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THEATRE 











FOR THE FIRST TIME in Eugene 
O’Neill’s long and distinguished career 
his publisher, Random House, has 
jumped the gun on his producer and 
presented one of his plays to the read- 
ing public before it was performed on 
the stage. Actually, the Theatre Guild, 
which owns the stage rights, has at- 
tempted production of A Moon for 
the Misbegotten and achieved a few 
experimental performances in provin- 
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cial theatres. The play has never 
opened in New York, however, and 
in the bright lexicon of Broadway a 
play that has not been performed in 
Manhattan is hardly a play at all. It’s 
just literature. 

All O’Neill’s plays, with a few ex- 
ceptions like The Hairy Ape and 
Lazarus Laughed, are good literature, 
but their dramatic impact is consider- 
ably less in the armchair than in the 
theatre. In a sense that is true of all 
dramatic literature, but in O’Neill’s 
case the difference is more conspicu- 
ous than it is in, say, Rostand or 
Strindberg. Anyone who has read A 
Doll’s House knows precisely why 
Nora left her husband’s home and 
slammed the door. The motivation of 
O’Neill’s characters is less clear; even 
good acting does not always make it 
crystal clear. 

In A Moon for the Misbegotten, 
the leading characters are a father 
and his daughter, a pair of fallen- 
away Irish Catholics who might con- 
veniently be called The Battling Ho- 
gans. The Hogans are _ belligerent, 
pretend to be raffish and think they 
are irreverent. The daughter makes a 
career of pretending to be promis- 
cuous. Under her pretense of truct- 
lence and promiscuity, however, she 
is a virginal woman who longs for 
love and a family, but is convinced 
that she can never have either because 
of what she thinks is a physical han- 
dicap. 

She happens to be a woman of 
large stature, the kind of girl too often 
called a “big lummox” by those who 
accept conventional standards of 
beauty. Josie Hogan herself accepts 
the values of the naive and undiscrim- 
inating, according to which she is an 
ill-favored woman born to live with- 
out love. Confused in her emotions 
and motives, she snatches at romance 
desperately, at an inopportune time 
and probably with the wrong man, 
and the stardust of her enchanted hour 
quickly turns to ashes. 

Phil and Josie Hogan, and Tyrone, 
the alcoholic lover, are persuasively 
human, as O’Neill’s characters always 
are. But the failure of Tyrone and 
Josie to cement themselves together 
for life is dramatically illogical and 
contrary to modern psychology. Jo- 
sie’s obvious vocation is motherhood 
and Tyrone is a man who needs 
mothering. They are ideal types, the 
disciples of Dr. Freud would say, for 
a happy and lasting marriage. 

While A Moon for the Misbegotten 
may be unconvincing drama, it is 
nevertheless virile and vivid. The dia- 
log is alive with humor and pathos 
and spicy colloquia] English with an 
American slant. While some readers, 
including the reviewer, may feel that 
O'Neill has gone out of his way to 


contrive an unhappy ending, they will 
have to admit that his play makes 
pleasant reading. 

The Random House volume, it may 
be important to mention, retails at 
$2.75. It would be a bargain at double 
the price. THEOPHILUS LEWIS 
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THE AMAZING MONSIEUR FABRE 
is a biography of the great nineteenth- 
century entymologist-naturalist, Henri 
Fabre. The film was made in France 
but a bilingual cast made it possible to 
put together a French and an English 
version simultaneously. While some 
of the accents are too thick for com- 
fort, this procedure is a good deal 
more satisfactory for non-French 
speaking audiences than the usual ex- 
pedients of superimposing English 
titles or dubbed-in English dialog on 
the finished product. 

The picture itself is a mixed bless- 
ing. Fabre was an irascible, uncom- 
promising man whose life story sug- 
gests a great variety of dramatic 
conflicts. Geniuses are like that. The 
film does inject some vitality into his 
feud with the school authorities over 
his revolutionary theory that class- 
room lectures should be interesting 
and his insistence on teaching the 
“indelicate” subject of science to 
young ladies. But for the most part 
the script is a static and lifeless af- 
fair. It is redeemed at least in part 
by an extraordinarily biting and well- 
rounded characterization by Pierre 
Fresnay in the title role. 

The other redeeming feature, and 
one which makes the picture worth 
while for the family, is its scientific 
photography. Horace Woodall’s cam- 
era focuses with great clarity and pre- 
cision on the ant, the hunting wasp, 
the scorpion and the other subjects of 
Fabre’s tireless observation. The audi- 
ence come to feel that they are par- 
taking of the thrill of scientific dis- 
covery. Skillfully integrated into the 
film, these camera-eye studies of 
nature corroborate Fabre’s contention 
that learning can be fun. 

(Walter Futter) 


THE CRIMSON PIRATE. After a 
number of years of comparative neg- 
lect, piracy is returning to popularity 
as a screen subject. There are, by a 
conservative estimate, a dozen movies 
about buccaneers either in produc- 
tion or ready for release. It would 
seem, therefore, that this one, which 
is a parody on the skull-and-cross- 
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Six Missals to choose from 


For Sundays—in English 

ST. MARY SUNDAY MISSAL, Prayers 
and Heritage. By the Benedictine Monks of 
St. Mary’s Abbey, Newark, N. J. An easy-to- 
use, simplified language Missal for young or 
old, 384 pages, size 3144" x 5%”, Flexboard, 
55¢e; Kivar deluxe, $1.50; Leather, $3.50. 


For Every Day—in English; Psalm Parts Latin- 
English 

ST. MARY MY EVERYDAY MISSAL 
and Heritage. By the Benedictine Monks of 
St. Mary’s Abbey, Newark, N. J., with the 
history of the Church in each of the 48 States. 
Illustrated. Printed in red and black. 1,382 
pages, 4” x 614”’. Cloth, $4.00; red edges, $6.50; 
gold edges, $7.50; leather, $8.75 and up. 


For Every Day—in Latin-English 

THE NEW ROMAN MISSAL. py Rev. F. 
X. Lasance. With Proper Masses for Religious 
Orders and the U. S. 1,852 pages, 414” x 642”. 
Cloth, $6.00; red edges, $9.00; gold edges, $11.00; 
leather, $12.00 and up. 


For Every Day—in English 

THE NEW MISSAL FOR EVERY DAY. 
By Rev. F. X. Lasance. With Proper Masses for 
the U. S. and for special devotion. 1,344 pages, 
314” x 6”. Red edges, $3.50; gold edges, $5.75; 
leather, $8.00 and up. 

For Sundays—in English 

THE SUNDAY MISSAL. py Rev. FX. ee 
sance. Also Masses for Feast Days, uiems, 
Nuptial Mass. 704 pages, 314'"x 6%”. Red edges, 
$4.00; gold edges, $5.00; leather, $6.00 and up. 
For Sundays—in English 

CHRIST’S GIFT THE MASS. py Rev. D. 
F. Cunningham. A Sunday Missal with the 
Ordinary repeated for each Mass as far_as 
Canon—with few references. 832 pages. Size 
3144” x 6”. Cloth, $2.25; Imitation leather, $3.00. 


For Every Day—in Latin 

MISSALE ROMANUM. samo as Altar Mis; 
sa]. Printed in red and black, 1,14@ pages, 4% 
: 7”, Red edges, $7.75; gold edges, $9.50; leath- 
er, $11.00. 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, Inc. 


Printers to the Holy Apostolic See 
and the Sacred Congregation of Rites 


6-8 Barclay Street, New Yerk 8, N. Y. 


BOSTON 10 @ CHICAGO 6 @ CINCINNATI 1 
SAN FRANCISCO 3 














SVE EXAMINATIONS — Three Registered 
Optometrists having years of experience are at your 
service, to give you examination and advice. 


JOHN J. HOGAN INC. 
ESTABLISHED 1892 

Louis Merckling and Staff, Optometrists 

Please note change of addrese 


EIGHT WEST 40TH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Telephone: Wisconsin 7-8332 














ACCORDIONS 
FAMOUS ITALIAN MAKES 


The Vatican’s ice 
Nowl Offered to Students, Teachers, Professionals, 
and Church Groups—DIRECT at 
WHOLESALE PRICES 
Illustrated folder FREE—Write TODAY! 
Accordion Manufacturers & Wholesalers Outlet 
Dept. AMR, 2003 W. Chicago Ave., Chicago 22, Ill. 
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America | 


to help get your 
students off the 


sidelines! 





The Church, the world and our nation today face the most critical 
problems in human history. The free peoples must adopt every possible 
expedient to avert World War III. In our own country we are plagued 
with ever-growing complications in every field of human activity: in 
education, in community-relations (especially interracial), in labor- 
management affairs, in politics, economics, literature, art and the widen- 
ing field of entertainment. 


Are the students in your school being prepared to take part in dis- 
cussions and organized activity looking to the solution of these prob- 
lems? Or do they, for want of sufficient information about them, tend 
to hang back and stand on the sidelines? 


AMERICA’S weekly analysis of current events will interest your students 
in the complex situations confronting all American citizens and, indeed, 
people everywhere in the world. It will explain how Christian social 
principles apply to what they read in the newspaper, hear over the radio 
and witness on TV. It will make them well-informed, up-to-date young 
men and women—with their eyes “really on the ball!” 


Let AMERICA put all your students on the playing field! They can 
get it every week at an economical price through 


AMERICA SCHOOL PLAN 


Through this Plan, AMERICA still costs each student only 10c per 
week and you get a FREE Instructor’s copy. Copies are delivered 
promptly each week and we'll suspend service when your school is 
closed for holidays. 


So for another school year of AMERICA’s penetrating and perceptive 


reports on the world, simply fill out the handy coupon below and drop 
it in the mail today. We'll rush your first copies right out to you. 


AMERICA SCHOOL PLAN ORDER FORM 





Yearly in advance (_) 





$22 
70 East 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Please send me ...... copies of AMERICA every week at the Special 10c 
Student Rate. 
Suspend delivery—From.............. Br So so ee cao (Christmas) 
DMC kccaGawseceas SES ae Sree (Easter) 
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bones school of adventure movies, is 
being presented to the public at the 
wrong end of the cycle. The humor 
never seems very pointed for a second 
reason: piratical swashbuckling on 
the screen almost always has an un- 
real and tongue-in-cheek flavor. Con- 
sequently burlesquing the genre is 
rather like gilding the lily. 

These reservations aside, the pic- 
ture is a cheerful and lively piece of 
Technicolor escapism for the family. 
The plot has to do with an enter- 
prising pirate (Burt Lancaster) who 
gets himself embroiled in an incipient 
Caribbean island rebellion with the 
idea of serving both sides for a price. 
Instead, having been smitten by the 
insurgent leader’s beautiful daughter 
(Eva Bartok), the hero leads his crew 
in striking a blow for freedom. 

Fortunately, however, the plot is al- 
most obliterated by the wild shenan- 
igans which occupy the screen most 
of the time. Lancaster and Nick 
Cravat, his partner from his circus 
days, spearhead the pirate engage- 
ments with a dazzling display of acro- 
batic warfare. And to insure that the 
hero’s naval and military strategy are 
unique in the annals of eighteenth- 
century combat, the picture provides 
him with a scientific advisor (James 
Hayter) whose apocryphal inventions 
include a_ troop-carrying balloon, 
dynamite, a machine gun and a sub- 
marine. (Warner) 


THE MERRY WIDOW turns Franz 
Lehar’s almost indestructible operetta 
into the kind of lavish, maudlin and 
leaden-footed Technicolor spectacle to 
which this department is particularly 
allergic. Giving the title role to Lana 
Turner, who does not sing, necessitates 
the excision of much of the Lehar 
score. Even so, the heroine spends an 
inordinate amount of time in the 
dramatically awkward position of be- 
ing sung at, especially by the hero, 
Fernando Lamas. 

More damaging than the liberties 
it takes with the music is the pic- 
ture’s insistence on taking its operetta 
plot seriously. It attempts to fashion 
an emotionally appealing love story 
out of such stylized ingredients as an 
heiress and a fortune hunter, a myth- 
ical kingdom and several] acute cases 
of mistaken identity. The sole result 
is that the principals look as though 
they had taken leave of their sense. 
It is only fair to mention to adults 
who may be interested, that MGM 
expects—probably with justification— 
that the picture will be very popular. 

Morra WALSH 


(AMERiIcA’s moral approval of a film 
is always expressed by indicating sts 
fitness for either adult or family 
viewing. Ed.) 
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10 Best 


1. THE WORLD'S FIRST LOVE 
McGraw-Hit. $3.50 


2. THE STRANGER 
Bruce. $2.75 


Harper. $3.50 


4. DOM CAMILLO AND HIS FLOCK 
PELLEcRINI & Cupany. $3 


5. PSYCHIATRY AND CATHOLICISM 


McGraw-Hitt. $6 By James H. VanderVeldt, O.F.M., 
and Robert P. Odenwald, M.D. 


The stores listed below report their best selling books 
during the current month. Popularity is estimated both 
by the frequency with which a book is mentioned and by 


By Fulton J. Sheen 
By Malachy G. Carroll 
3. CATHOLICISM AND AMERICAN FREEDOM 
By James M. O'Neill 


By Giovanni Guareschi 
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6. ONE SKY TO SHARE 


KENEDY. $3 


By R. L. Bruckberger 


7. MANY ARE ONE 


its relative position in each report. This point system, 


AKRON, Frank A. Grismer Co., 272 High St. 


BOSTON, Pius XI Cooperative, 45 Franklin St. 
BROOKLYN, Ave Maria Shop, 166 Remsen St. 
BUFFALO, Catholic Union Store, 828 Main St. 


CHICAGO, The Thomas More Association, 210 
West Madison St. 


CINCINNATI, Benziger Bros., Inc., 429 Main 
St. 


CINCINNATI, Frederick Pustet Co., Inc., 436 
in St. 


ain 
CLEVELAND, Catholic Book Store, 906 Su- 
perior Ave. 


=a. G. J. Phillipp & Sons, 2067 East 
Sth St. 


DENVER, James Clarke Church Goods House, 
1636 Tremont St. 


DETROIT, E. J. McDevitt Co., 1284 Wash- 
ington Blvd. 

DETROIT, Van Antwerp Circulating Library, 
Chancery Bldg. 

HARTFORD, Catholic Lending Library of 
Hartford, Inc., 1388 Market St. 

HOLYOKE, Catholic Lending Library, 94 Suf- 
folk St. 


KANSAS CITY, Catholic Community Library, 
301 East Armour Blvd. 


LOS ANGELES, C. F. Horan & Co., 120 West 
2nd St. 


LOUISVILLE, Rogers Church Goods Co., 129 
South 4th St. 


MANCHESTER, N. H., The Book Bazaar, 412 
Chestnut St. 


MILWAUKEE, The Church Mart, 779-781 N. 
Water St. 

Ss Catholic Gift Shop, 87 South 
st t. 


NEW BEDFORD, Keating’s, 562 County St. 


NEW HAVEN, The Thomas More Gift Shop, 
1102 Chapel St. 


was he Benziger Bros., Inc., 26 Park 
ace. 


— P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 12 Barclay 


NEW YORK, Frederick Pustet Co., Inc., 14 
Barclay St. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, St. Thomas More Book 
Stall, 418 N. Robinson. 


OMAHA, Midwest Church Goods Co., 
Farnam St. 


PHILADELPHIA, Peter Reilly Co., 133 N. 
18th St. 


1218 


PORTLAND, Ore., Catholic Book & Church 
Supply Co., 314 S. W. Washington St. 


PROVIDENCE, The Marian Book Shop and 
Lending Library, 63 Washington St. 


ROCHESTER, Trant’s, Inc., 96 Clinton Ave., 
North. 


Fives, $2 


8. | HAD TO KNOW 
APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTs. $3 


9. GOD GOES TO MURDERERS' ROW 
Bruce, $3 


10. WITNESS 
Ranpom House. $5 


By Father Leo Trese 
By Gladys Baker 
By Father Raymond 


By Whittaker Chambers 


plus the geographical spread of the stores, gives a good 
view of Catholic reading habits. Appreciation for the serv- 
ice can best be shown by patronizing the stores. 


ST. LOUIS, B. Herder Book Co., 15-17 South 


Broadway. 
ST. PAUL, E. M. Lohmann Co., 413-417 Sib- 
ley St. 
SAN ANTONIO, Pioneer Church Supplies, 425 
ain Ave. 


SAN FRANCISCO, The O’Connor Co., 317 Sut- 
ter St. 
SCRANTON, The Diocesan Guild Studios, 300 
Wyoming Ave. 
SEATTLE, Guild Book Shop, Inc., 1828 6th 
ve. 


SEATTLE, The Kaufer Ce., Inc., 1904 4th Ave. 


SOUTH BEND, Aquinas Library and Book 
Shop, 110 East La Salle Ave. 


SPOKANE, De Sales Catholic Book Shop, 10 
Wall St. 

— The Kaufer Co., 808 Richard 
t. 


VANCOUVER, Vanceuver Church Goods, Ltd., 
431 Dunsmuir St. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., William J. Gallery Co., 
718 11 St., N. W. 

WESTMINSTER, Md. 
hop. 

WHEELING, Harry D. Corcoran Co., 2129 
Market St. 

WICHITA, Catholic 
South Emporia. 

WINNIPEG, Can., F. J. Tonkin Ce., 214 Ban- 
natyne Ave. 


The Newman Book 


Action Bookshop, 114 
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AS THOUGH IT WERE A RING- 
side seat, the week’s news provided 
a clear view of a far-flung slugging 
affair. . . . In the news, as in a mir- 
ror, one could see the vile blows and 
buffets of the world landing on the 
punch-drunk human race. . . . All 
over the social scene, unpleasant spec- 
tacles met the eye. . . . Upsets were 
glimpsed. . . . In New York, a wheel- 
barrow contacted a dignified pedes- 
trian, ran over him. . . . Unscheduled 
flights were observed. . . . In Wash- 
ington, a Government expert on fly- 
ing safety fell from a kitchen stool, 
crash-landed on the floor. . . . Spe- 
cialists were seen eating crow... . 
In Chicago, a judge ordered a psy- 
chiatric examination for a psychiatrist. 

. The week’s quota of blows and 
buffets appeared to be raining down 
indiscriminately upon practically all 
the walks of life. . . . Sign men felt 
the impact. . . . In Greenfield, Mass., 
a workman who sets up stop signs for 
the State was fined five dollars for 
passing a stop sign he had put up.... 
Blows fell on auto owners. ... In 
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Dallas, Tex., somebody stole a citizen’s 
car while he was listening to a lec- 
ture on how to prevent automobile 
thefts. . .. Spouses were buffeted... . 
In Detroit, a wife sued for divorce be- 
cause her husband thought her dis- 
position closely resembled that of the 
top sergeant he had in the Army. 
She testified: “Whenever I'd ask him 
to help me with the dishes, or try to 
explain his responsibilities around the 
house, he’d tell me how much I re- 
minded him of his top sergeant.” 
Firefighters were harassed. . . . In 
Nashville, Tenn., a fire truck, answer- 
ing an alarm, overturned in a thunder- 
storm. When a fireman rushed to a 
nearby house to telephone the de- 
partment, the tidy housewife refused 
to admit him because he was too wet. 
As he turned to leave, the family dog 
bit him. 


As the week moved on, the blows and 
buffets continued to bounce off the 
human race. . . . Children brought 
tears to the eyes of parents... . In 
Boston, the seven-year-old grandson 
of a chemical-warfare instructor saw 
something that looked like one of his 
favorite jelly beans. He swallowed it. 
It was a tear gas capsule. Horrified, 
his mother, carrying sample capsules, 
rushed to the hospital with the boy 
and two policemen. On the way, the 
sample capsules exploded. Upon ar- 
rival at the hospital, the mother, the 
boy, the two policemen were all 
weeping profusely. . Man’s in- 
humanity to man was exemplified. . . . 
In Brixham, Eng., a citizen, standing 
before a judge and pointing to a de- 
fendant, declared: “Your Honor, this 
man has bitten off my nose. I wish to 
prefer charges against him.” The cit- 
izen’s nose was in a bottle of alcohol 
in front of the prosecuting attorney. 
The judge promptly set a date for the 
trial. 


Blows and buffets of the more serious 
sort, such as crime waves, globe- 
girdling wars, have increased alarm- 
ingly in the twentieth century... . 
The century specializes in godless 
education. . . . Each year, armies of 
spiritual illiterates pour out of god- 
less schools and enter society. 

Forgetfulness of God has reached 
epidemic proportions. . Arresting 
questions rise in the mind. . -. Could 
there be some connection between 
the godless education and the tidal 
waves of crime? . . . Between the 
forgetfulness of God and the blood- 
soaked century’s fearful wars? The 
twentieth, at its half-way mark, is al- 
ready bloodier than any one of the 
last twenty-five centuries. . . . Could it 
be that God Almighty is far from 
pleased with the twentieth century? 

Joun A. TooMEy 








CATHOLIC BOOKS, greeting cards, leather 
bindings for bibles, missals, religious art 
from Italy, Oberammergau and Belgium 
are featured in The Guild Book Shop, 
117 East 57th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
PL. 3-0225. Catalog on request. 





THE CATHOLIC ENCYCLOPEDIA. Re- 
print on press, 15 Volumes, Index and 
Supplement I (1922). Price $100.00 plus 
postage and packing. 

The First, Second and Third Sections 
of loose-leaf Supplement II now ready. 
Price with binder $15.00 plus postage 
and packing. The Gilmary Society, 30 
West 16th St., New York 11, N. Y. 





FORMER MAJOR SEMINARIAN seeking 
employment and opportunity through 
readers of AMERICA. America, Box 62, 70 
E. 45th St., N. Y. C. 17. 





IRISH BOOKS, Belleek China, Linens, 
Celtic Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write 
for Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 
876 Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 





IRISH CHURCH LINENS: Outstanding 
values and qualities. Plexiglass Pall 
Foundations—54"", 6”, 64%” and 7”— 
$1.00. Silk Embroidery Floss. Ecclesiasti- 
cal transfer patterns. Free Samples. Mary 
Moore, Importer, Box 394 M, Davenport, 
Iowa. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope—a 
:school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and 
welcome. Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy 
Cross Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to build 
school; 163 Catholics in two counties of 
85,000 population. Please help us! Rev. 
Louis R. Williamson, St. Mary’s Parish, 
Hartsville, South Carolina. 
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Who are members of the 
Church of Christ? 


This important question, discussed 
in this week's editorial on “Out- 
side the Church—No Salvation," 
page 583, was authoritatively an- 
swered by the Supreme Pontiff on 
pages 15 and 49 of the Encyclical 
Letter— 


The Mystical Body 
of Christ 


(Mystici Corporis)} 


Copies of this Encyclical complete 
with Study Outline and Review Ques- 
tions are available from THE AMER- 
ICA PRESS. Also available are these 
other Encyclicals from THE AMERICA 
PRESS Booklet Library— 


THE HOLY SPIRIT 
CHRSTIAN MARRIAGE 
ON RETREATS 
ON THE SACRED LITURGY 


Singles copies—25c. Discounts, 10 to 
49 copies, 10%; 50 to 99 copies, 20%; 
100 or more copies, 30%. We pay 
postage on pre-paid orders. 


Order these Encyclicals or write for a 
complete booklet list from— 


THE AMERICA PRESS 
70 East 45th Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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Movies in Asia 

Eprror: I should like to add a few 
footnotes to Richard L-G. Deverall’s 
excellent article, “Hollywood’s be- 
trayal in Asia” (Am. 6/21). 

Mr. Deverall rightly points out that 
we cannot expect outright education 
from a medium of entertainment. 

I should imagine that the general 
run of people in Asia rather tend to 
go to see native films; they get more 
fun at less expense. These domestic 
movies, like Hollywood’s, are not al- 
ways wholesome entertainment. 

Only those who are foreign-minded, 
or “Americanized,” patronize the Hol- 
lywood movies extensively. They are 
pretty good judges, many of them, 
and can assess these movies at their 
true worth. 

Not all Hollywood movies, as Mr. 
Deverall points out, misrepresent 
American life. And as for those that 
do, the impressions they create could 
have been modified—for better or 
worse—by the GI’s and other per- 
sonnel of the American Occupation. 

The movies have undoubtedly a 
stronger impact on the people’s minds 
than, for instance, stage plays. They 
are much more vivid, and virtues and 
vices are presented in exaggerated 
colors. Moreover, many more people 
see movies than go to stage plays. 

Perhaps one might say that the 
movies are like other human inven- 
tions. They have advantages and dis- 
advantages, are capable of being put 
to good use or abused. The same may 
be said of motor cars, airplanes, tanks, 
artillery and atom bombs. 

Tokyo, Japan T. YosHmpa 


Books wanted 

Epiror: May I ask that you publish 
this appeal for books for the library 
of The English School, in Helsinki, 
Finland? The teachers need books 
badly, especially reference books. 
However, any good book would be 
more than welcome. They should be 
sent to: Sister Clare Marie, C.P.R.S., 
The English School, T66l6, Helsinki, 
Finland. 

(Mrs.) Marie R. BaAILey 
Malverne, New York 


Bilingualism in church 

Eprror: Your correspondence column 
(9/6) contains a communication by 
C. A. L. taking exception to my letter 
of August 2. C. A. L. misses the point 
of my letter. Nowhere did I object to 
the reasonable use of a foreign lan- 
guage in church. What I hold to be 
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indefensible is the complete suppres- 
sion of the language of the United 
States when the members of the con- 
gregation are overwhelmingly citizens 
of the United States. 

From nothing in my letter can it be 
validly inferred that I have any dif- 
ficulty understanding modern, cul- 
tured French. 

Many of my neighbors are indeed 
bilingual, but they, too, would wel- 
come the opportunity to hear English 
as well as French, not necessarily at 
the same service. A; T. 

Address withheld 


Pamphlet apostolate 

Epiror: The Aug. 30 Feature “X” 
about “Pamphlet racks by railroad 
tracks” prompts me to send this let- 
ter and suggestion. 

The Pious Society of the Daughters 
of St. Paul, which operates a local re- 
ligious book store, has cooperated with 
me in sending by mail an excellent 
little pamphlet entitled The Truth 
About Catholics. We obtain addresses 
from the phone book. 

Along with the pamphlet, the sis- 
ters enclose a slip of paper explaining 
that “further reading matter concern- 
ing the truth about Catholics will be 
found in the [name of store, location, 
hours and phone number].” 

The pamphlet may be purchased 
from the Catholic Literature Society, 
2432 S. Longwood Ave., for as little 
as three and a half cents, if bought in 
quantities of a hundred or more. It 
may be mailed to any place in the 
United States for two cents in an un- 
sealed envelope. 

Although we are only on the “C’s,” 
the business in the book store has 
increased and a number of non-Cath- 
olics have inquired about reading 
matter. Thus, for only six cents 
(stamp, pamphlet and envelope), 
Catholic truths may be introduced 
into a home. 

If a Catholic receives the pam- 
phlet it will be beneficial in instruct- 
ing him in the truths of his Church; 
and as for non-Catholics, the good 
effects are obvious. 

This system has unlimited possibili- 
ties for Catholic women’s clubs which 
are looking for something constructive 
to do. 

Naturally, local conditions will have 
to be met. If no book store is available, 
an information center can be created 
or a parish house used. 

Epwarp E. Forp 


Youngstown, Ohio 
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Schools and Colleges 


District of Columbia 





TRINITY COLLEGE 


INCORPORATED IN 1897 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


A Catholic Institution for the Higher 
Education of Women 


Conducted by The Sisters of Notre Dame de Name: 
Fer particulars address the Secretary of the College 


Massachusetts 


T. JOHN’ 


Preparatory School 
Danvers, Mass. 
Condueted by: THE XAVERIAN BROTHERS 
Accredited Boarding School for High School Boys 


Address 
Headmaster, Box W, for catalog 








Michigan 


SIENA HEIGHTS 
COLLEGE 
ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 
A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Fully Accredited. Conducted by 
Sisters of St. Dominic. Bachelor De- 
grees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, 
Music, Home Economics, Commer- 
cial Education, Teacher Training, 
Dramatics, Pre-Legal and Pre- 
Medical Courses, Two Year Ter- 
minal Courses in Secretarial Work. 
Exceptional Opportunities in Art. 


Beautiful Buildings 
Interesting Campus Life 





For further information address the Deon 





Minnesota 


COLLEGE OF 
ST. TERESA 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 


Fer the Higher Education of Catholle Womes 


Holds membership in the North Central Association 
by the Association of Ameri- 
achers Licensed 


in Nursing. A conservatory of Music is maintained 
in connection with the college. Picturesquely located 
on the upper Mississippi. One hundred acre campus. 
Served by the ‘‘Zephyr,” ‘‘Hiawatha,’’ the ‘‘400. 
ONLY FIVE HOURS FROM "CHICAGO. 








New Jersey 


Caldwell College 


FOR WOMEN 
Caldwell, New Jersey 


——— 


FULLY ACCREDITED 


Condueted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Treining 


New York 


GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 


WHITE PLAINS 
Westchester County, New York 





Conducted by the Sisters of 
the Divine Compassion 


FULLY ACCREDITED 
Standard Course in Arts and Sciences, pre- 


dical, journali ing, see- 
retarial studies, library acieuees fine arts. 
Unusually beautiful location. Extensive 


campus, 
FORTY MINUTES FROM NEW YORE 











MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 


TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart of Mary, Accredited Liberal Arts. 
Cenfers A.B., B.S. Degrees, Pre-medical, 
Secretarial, Home Economics, Art, Music, 
Pedagogy, Journalism, Dramatics. Directed 
field teips in all departments. Athletics. 
CITY BRANCH: 221 East 71st Street, New 
York, N. Y.3; Quebec City, Canada; Paris 
and Rome. Address Secretary. 

Marymount Preparatory Schools: Wilson 
Park, Tarrytown, N. Y.; Fifth Ave. and 
84th St., New York, N. Y. Address Reverend 
Mother. 





COLLEGE OF MOUNT 
SAINT VINCENT 


Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudson 
New York 71, N. Y. 


Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
OFFERS A.B. and B.S. DEGREES 


Liberal Arts, Commerce Education, Nursing, 

Teacher Training. Approved by the Associa- 

tion of American Universities, Campus 

bordering Hudson River. 

One-half hour from Grand Central Station. 
New York City 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN A 





New York 





Academy of 
Mount Saint Vincent 


TUXEDO PARK, N. Y. 
Country Schoot for Girls 


Founded in 1847. Chartered by the Regents. Ac- 
credited by the Middle States Association. Beauti- 
fully located smong the Ramapo Hills. College 
Preparatory and General Courses., Art, Musie, 
Dramatics, Home Economics, Athletics, ‘including 
all sports. Send for illustrated catalog A. Phone 
Tuxedo 4-0280. 





MOUNT SAINT MARY 


on-the- Hudson 


All grades through high sehool. State-accredited 
preparation for eollege arts or business, stressing 
character, development and health. Small classes. 

Home-like personal supervision. Fireproof bulld- 
ings; beautiful 42-acre campus. Illustrated catalog. 


SISTERS OF ST. DOMINIC 
Newburgh, N. Y. 


Ohio 





GILMOUR ACADEMY 
Gates Mills (Cleveland) Ohie 
Resident Preparatory School for Boys 





Conducted by the Brothers of Holy Cross, Notre 
Dame, Indiana. Fully accredited four years college 
preparatory course. Siiuated in suburban Cleve- 
land, enjoying all the facilities — by the 





city’s libraries, galleries, 
rural-home atmosphere, 138-acre fh educa- 
tional, cultural, and physical training programs. 
Major and minor sports program for every student. 


Headmaster 
Brother Theophane Schmitt, C.S.C. 





Pennsylvania 


Immaculata 


College 
IMMACULATA, PENNA. 
Sisters, Servants of the Immaculate 
Heart of Mary 
B.A., B.S., B.M., Degrees 


Liberal Arts, Science, Music, Business, 
Home Economics, Teacher Training 
Interesting campus life. All sports. 
Catalog and viewbook on request 
Address Registrar 


40 Minutes from Philadelphia 
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MACK-MILLER 


Specialists in 
Ecclesiastical 


Candles 


The craftsmen who make them... the men who 





(FRA Os tohigy 


service your account... the principals in 
charge of management and production . . . all 


direct their energies entirely to the business of 





making and selling ecclesiastical candles 








for every church use and purpose. 

It is a specialty with us, and since quality 

is the basic ingredient in every candle we 
make, you may rely on the Mack-Miller name 


for complete satisfaction at all times. 


Cones MACK-MILLER 
CANDLE CO., INC., Syracuse 1, New York 


NEW YORK - CHICAGO - BOSTON - NEW ORLEANS - LOS ANGELES 


- 








